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BICBRALTTRB, BLC. 
Review. ne 


PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 


At a season when the evening is perhaps too much wasted in social 
indulgence, it is, somewhat hard to be thus tempted to employ the 
morning in feasting the imagination. There is more hardship still in 
being compelled—as newspaper critics generally are—to give an opi- 
nion before we had time to reflect on what has been read. Yet if 
instant criticism be less matured, it is likely to be more true—to the 
feelings of the critic at least—and less biassed by the sentiments of 
general society. It is almost as safe, besides, to risk a hasty opinion 
on the merits of a new novel, as to hazard speculation on the mea- 
sures that are ultimately to be followed by the French Cabinet. To 
proceed, then, the present is, in various respects, the most wonderful 
of Sir Walter Scott’s wonderful productions. For one thing, it is ob- 
viously written under a feeling of greater responsibility. Such de- 
ference is paid to the more enlightened views of the present age, and 
to the interests of truth and justice, as proves that our author is a man 
of sense as well as genius. He is more even-handed in his mode of 
dealing with all parties and all classes, than we have remembered to 
have scen him. If he depict Presbyterians and Independents in strong 
and somewhat unfavourable colours, neither does he spare the Court, 
of which, in the time of our Second Charles, he gives a picture, which, 
in spite of all its trappings and gilding, revolts the heart infinitely 
more than any sort of religious enthusiasm or superstition, The er- 
rors of the people may be contemplated with something like pleasure, 
when contrasted with the coldness, selfishness, treachery, insecurity, 
and almost utter heartlessness of the King and his courtiers ; and be- 
fore our author has done, he makes us pity, as much as we loath and 
detest them. But the slave of fashionable society is, in all ages, one 
of the most unhappy and least dignified persons in existence ; for al- 
though his talents may at once awe and gratify, he may be certain 
that he is envied and hated, exactly in proportion to his powers and 
ambition ; .nd the bad passions thus excited fall upon ways and means 
not only of injuring the successful party in his absence, but also of 
embittering every triumph, even in the moment of its acquisition. If 
this be the case, then, with him who would be a leader in mere 








’ fashionable life, what must be the wretched state of him who seeks to 


acquire and maintain ascendancy in a most dissipated and unprin- 
cipled court? The pain which is generated and grows upon us by 
keeping company with Villiers and his myrmidons, towards the close 
of these volumes, is so intense as alinost to destroy the pleasure which 
we receive from the long-wished-for union of the hero and heroine. 
But we are anticipating. The wise restraint under which our author 
has placed himself, in composing Peveril, has not in the slightest de- 
gree impuired the force of his genius. His intellectual powers, on the 
contrary, seem to have reached farther, while his fancy has been, if 
»yossible, more constantly on the wing. To his own varied powers, he 

as more than once superadded in these volumes the force of Byron, 
with the felicity and almost the delicacy of Moore. In the first volume 
especially, there is more strength and depth of thought, united to some- 
thing more like style; the level parts are throughout more poetical— 
tnore constantly enriched with the most natural, yet choice similies, 
and metaphorical illustrations. ‘There is often more power and con- 
centration in the dialogue—more, in short, of what may be called dra- 
matic, but especially tragic talent, than we have seen previously ex- 
emplified. We do not say, however, that there is either more humour, 
or of that necromantic spirit of romance than is to be found in his 
earlier productions. Although the present work displays greater con- 
trivance in the plot, Guy Mannering was probably more dramatic in 
its general effect, and calculated to leave a more tenderly romantic, 
as well as more lasting impression on the fancy. We grant that our 
author relapses in some degree into his old error, of getting careless, 
or rather impatient towards the close ; his art is there apt to become 
artifice ; and the clumsy manner in which he frequently gets rid of 
troublesome characters, and winds up his stories, forms a striking 
contrast with the care which he takes in drawing the one, and deve- 
loping the other. Peveril is not free of these defects. Christian, a 
very important character, and Fenella, or Zara, one of his most 
powerful creations, (though the germ of the character is to be found 
in the Lord of the Isles,) are disposed of in a very lame manner. We 
are also half inclined to think that Bridgenorth—so admirably pour- 
trayed and sustained in many respects—is made ultimately to display 
more reselateness and strength of character than his nature, as first 
described, was capable of taking, even from fanaticism ; and at the 
close we feel altogether as if the edifice erected was not commensurate 
with the variety and costliness of the materials. The work itself, 
however, presents us with a sort of microcosm of our species. We see 


man in all his varieties of condition and character, with the benefit of | 
all sorts of lights and shadows; and the ‘magician who conjures up | 


these innumerable scenes in succession is equally natural, distinct and 
strikiog in them all. His very hobby, of tarrying a little too long on 
aecessary circumstances, especially if they relate to ancient costume, 
or military architecture, is written with much temperance—and if the 
work had not consisted of four volumes, we should have been in doubt, 
perhaps, whether the hobby had been mounted at all. ‘This uncom- 
mon Jength we suspect has arisen, first from irresolution, and then a 


' change of purpose in the conduct of the story. The pains, however, 


bestowed on the character of Feneila, and the proceedings in the Isle 


of Man, seem to indicate that scenes of more importance, if not some 
great catastrophe, were to happen in that remote place. The court- 
ship in that island is altogether interesting—some passages sublime. 
It is there that Alice is great ; although, in conjunction with Lady 
Peveril, a most naturally drawn character, she is always interesting. 
Deborah Debbitch and Mrs. Chiffinch are also truly drawn, but except 
for purposes of relief, not worth the labour bestowed upon them. The 
Countess of Derby is a very spirited sketch ; and there is hardly a 
character introduced that might not, in some respect or other, be a 
subject of eulogy. Charles Il. might be selected for special praise— 
his portrait being drawn by an unobtrusive but correct pencil. But 
the chef d’euvre of our author is the portraiture of Buckingham, as 
relieved by the characters with whom he comes in contact. The 
picture is finished with consummate skill. The scene that takes place 
between the Duke and Fenella, in his own palace,.many of the inter- 
views with Christian, and the conversations with Jerningham, display 
unrivalled tact as well as unequalled powers. The death of Major 


not only picturesque, but pathetic—a praise that can seldomer be be- 


grand and pathetic also in the strength and hopelessness of Fenella’s 
passion. But after having marked in this work, the Reviewer will 
there find food for almost every palate—nature for the innocent—ad- 
venture fer the romantic—love for the ladies—anecdote for the gossip 
—servility, bribery, espionage, and corruption in every station, from 
the lacquey to the judge, for the politician. But although there is, 
towards the close of the book in particular, such an exhibition of all 
that is base and detestable in our nature—with respect not only to 
the court, but the judgment seat itself, and all connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice—as to Jeave a painful impression on the feel- 
ings—we are still convinced, notwithstanding all the oscillations of 
human affairs, that the bad are unhappy—that good predominates— 


and that the quantity of good increases with the amount or know- 
ledge. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS! 
OR, A PARTHIAN GLANCE AT 1822. 





(vRom THE LAST NUMBER OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE.) 


Jaxuary.—* Cain, a Mystery,” published by Lord Byron : preface 
states his lordship’s difficulty in making Lucifer talk like a clergyman. 
A country vicar proceeded against in the Ecclesiastical Court, for 
swearing that he had a horse that would gallop to hell; it is equally 
difficult, therefore, to make a clergyman talk like Lucifer. Miss Ste- 
phens nearly lost in the Trafalgar packet. If she be, as the news- 
papers say, the Syren of the stage, surely she might laugh at “ All 
the rude dangers of crossing the ocean.” Colonel ‘Thornton proves 
himself alive, by asserting that he was in the daily practice of swal- 
lowing six muffins at breakfast, and three pounds of roast or boiled 
beef at dinner: this would prove the death of any other man. Tom 
and Jerry, or Life in London, still acting at the Adelphi Theatre, 
teaching the rising male generation “ that great moral lesson,” how 
to patter slang, mill a lamp-lighter, or floor a Charley. A great out- 
cry from Mr. Loveday, who had placed his three daughters for edu- 
cation in a French convent, all the academies in England being full, 
and who expressed his surprise, on the Boulevard de Parnasse, that 
one of them should have turned Catholic. His subsequent appeal to 
the Chamber of Deputies unrivalled by any production since Mac- 
pherson’s Ossian. Mr. Southey published a reply to Lord Byron, 
wherein he assaulted that eccentric nobleman with “whip and a 
branding iron :” @e cause alleged to be the following paragraph in 
an opposition newspaper, under the head “ Births :”"—* At his book- 
seller's, Mr. Robert Southey, of a still-born Vision of Judgment.” 
The offence lenient : poetical parturitions ought to be commemorated. 
Constitutional society kept at bay by Mr. Carlile, by means of an ap- 
paratus in the Temple ef Reason like that of a cheque-taker in a play- 
house : red whiskers also kept at bay by Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
Country Gentlemen “ combining and confederating” like so many de- 
fendants in a suitin Chancery. The Great King of Prussia sung by 
Signor Cartoni at the Opera-House. Nothing oulré during the pre- 
| sent month on the part of Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkins ; and not a single 
| duel fought in the Phenix Park by any gentleman with a name com- 

mencing with an O or a Mac. 

Ferrvary.—Cobbett patted on the back by some country gentle- 
| men, as much as to say, “ Bite the fund-holders.” Olive, Princess of 
| Cumberland, ejected from her lodgings on Ludgate-hill. New Tra- 
| gedy at Drury-lane, called “‘ Owen, Prince of Powys, or Welsh Feuds.” 
Army of English critics overran the principality, and extinguished his 
| Highness and his feuds. “ The Pirate” bottled in theatrical spirits 
by Mr. Thomas Dibdin: too volatiJe: went to sea after a few nights’ 








Coleby in the Tower, and the circumstances which preceded it, are do so no more. 


stowed on this author than any other—though there is something | house. 
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increase, owing to careless vaccination, and the Rev. Rowland Hil} 
admonished to grasp the pulpit-cushion and lay down the lancet. 
Mozart's medulation much shaken by Rossini’s rattle. Mr. Daniek 
Whittle Harvey off the roll of attorneys and not on that of barristers. 
Between two bundles of hay: but for ass read fox. Injunction dis- 
solved in Murray v. Benbow: Cain a mystery no longer. One John 
Tye executed at the Old Bailey for uttering forged notes, and one 
Simon Shake applauded at Covent-garden for a similar offence. 
Grand chorus of “ High Prices” sung by the country gentleman at 
York. The Rev. H. H. Milman preduced the Martyr of Antioch, 
and the wife of a labouring man at Enfield Chace produced three 
male infants: the latter are doing well. Cobbett proved to have 
changed his opinion of Sir Francis Burdett. A_ still and a quantity 
of whiskey carried off by a revenue party at Derry, with a mob of 
Irish peasantry clinging to them, like Aboulfaourris, the Persian, to 
the Load-stone Mountain. No child killed by a Paddington coach. 

Manrcu.—King of Spain lectured by the Cortes. He promises to 
A fire broke out on the premises of a bookseller in 
Paternoster-row, and over-broiled some beef-steaks at Dolly’s Chop- 
Mr. Hume’s “total of the whole” much discussed: Cobbett 
'sends him his new Grammar. Symptoms of downfall in the Navy 
\5 per cents. A collection of penny wisdom at the Paul's Head, Ca- 
| teaton-street, to reimburse Carlile for his pound-foolishness in Fleet- 

street. Death of Coutts the banker: his will opened in Stratton- 
| street : only 900,000/. bequeathed to his poor widow. Divers dandies 
| observed to glance and look upward to the drawing-room window in 
their progress towards the Park. Two silver cups voted to Mr. Kean 
by the inhabitants of New York, and a lighter laden with coals 
| despatched at the same time to Newcastle. A man unknown arraigned 
|at the bar of the Old Bailey, and a woman unknown observed to tip- 
‘ple liquid at the bar of Hodges’s prime proef repository io Flegi- 
market. Lafitte, the Paris banker, much amazed by an application 
from the executors of one Napoleon Bonaparte. Navy 5 per cents. 
slain by Mr. Vansittart, and a joint Post-master cut in two by Lord 
Normanby. Agricultural meeting at the Mermaid, Hackney : tolera- 
tion of opinion recommended, and Mr. J. Gibbons hooted down for 
acting under the recommendation. Mr. Wyatt charged with attempt- 
ing to cram a marble monument of George the Third down the throat 

of the public: John Bull has capacious swallow, and the artist was 
tempted to put it to the proof. Murder of Mrs. Donatty by persons 
unknown much talked of, and murder of Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant 
by Kean not talked of at all. Coup de Grace to the Navy 5 per cents. 
given by Mr. Henry Hase: many of the Jews who attended the fu- 
neral seen the next day upon the Royal Exchange with beards halt 
an inch long. The King’s Civil List treated uncivilly by Lord King 

Cinderella, at the Opera-House, exchanged her glass slipper for a 
bracelet, the former being too slippery to dance in. Only twelve 
persons poisoned during the month from mistaking oxalic acid fox 
Epsom salts. 

Apnrit.—Easter week : all the city at Brighton, to the great annoy- 
ance of the people of fashion, who went there to avoid them: poney 
chaises, and the Rev. Doctor Pearson. English in Paris estimated at 
20,184: marshalled by the Prefect in four divisions. viz. the idle, the 
sick, the needy, and the disaffected. Appeal to the Court of Cassation : 
Prefect's decree affirmed. Nineteen labourers out of work at Stock- 
bury, ordered by overseers to play at marbles from nine in the morn- 
ing to seven in the evening. Four of them being widowers, went 
through the ring a second time, and were asked in the church thre 
Sunday following. Constitutional Society, being indicted at the Old 
Bailey, held up their hands and down their heads. Miss Foote much 
admired in Cherry and Fair Star. The Tom and Jerry fever extend- 
ing to all the minor theatres: uineteen watchmen prostrate with 
their boxes on their backs. Preparations in Hyde Park for the 
reception of Achilles of Phidias, on the elopement from the Qui- 
rinal Hill at Rome. Planet Venus at the same time visible to the 
naked eye. City Recorder elected quamdiu se bene gesserit. New 
Tread-mill erected at Brixton prison, and business at Union-hall con- 
sequently on the decline: prisoners in Newgate comforted by Mrs. 
Fry, and business at the Old Bailey consequently on the increase. 
Literary Fund Committee called upon to interdict Mr.. Fitzgerald 
from spouting at their ensuing anniversary : event doubtful, according 
to Cobbett, who holds that when a man is smitten with the sound of 
his own voice, nothing short of a sledge hammer applied to his head 
will silence him. Martin, the artist, descended into Herculaneum, 
and re-ascended not quite so plump as when he supped with Bel- 
shazzar. Young Watson takes to new rum, and commits a burglary 
at Baltimore. Grand steeple-chase near Blackwater, and a consider- 
able running down of parsons in the columns of the Morning Chroni- 
cle. A countryman at Clonmary, county of Donegal, discovered a 
bottle, and to his infinite chagrin, in lieu of whiskey, found it to con- 
tain a mere memorandum relative to the Arctic expedition. Man un- 
known once more arraigned, and again spouted Junius. Mr. Owen 
of Lanark’s proposal to clothe all the poor in one uniform, aud no re- 





confinement. God save the King proved to be the private property 
of James the First. Insurgent meeting of the White Boys at Done- 
raile, where the following resolution bas passed :—“ Resolved, that 
every thing coming from England be burnt, except their coals, which 
we have occasion for.” Speech from Mr. Thelwall at an agricultural 
meeting at Epsom ; challenged to show where his landed estate lay ; 
whereupon he quoted the two bow-pots outside his window in Black- 
friars-road. Carlile’s Temple of Janus closed. Orator Hunt's wife 
permitted to visit him in Ichester, on bringing her marriage certifi- 








cate in her pocket. Vaccine Inocnlatien Report ; small-pox on the 


ligion. Harlequin at the Opera house. Moses in Egypt changed iuto 
Peter the Hermit: many pilgrims in Paddington attended the Crusade - 
all's fair in love and music. Simile in the Irishman in London, “ No 
more brains than a fiddler,” gave great offence to the leader of the 
band. Mon. Paull vaulted from the Academy of Music in Paris, and 
descended on one foot in the Haymarket. Mr. Kean played Osmond, 
in the Castle Spectre, and nearly “ made a ghost” of his theatric re- 
putation. Private theatricals at the Lyceum: young Mathews in Le 
Comédie d’Etampes : dubbed a chip of the old block: an old block, 
indeed, if he allow the experiment to be repeated. Nobody killed by 
. 
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drawing the trigger of a loaded fowling-piece, not knowing it to be 
charged. 

Mav —Horse- Bazaar at King-street Barracks: impossible to say 
say to any proffered filly, mocking being rude. Good beer began to 
trickie into the cellars of public-houses, owing to a stir at St. Ste- 
phen’s. 
to country-gentlemen. Song, “I love high Reets,” sung by Sir F. 
Burdett. Piece of plate presented to Alderman Wood ; Yamily arms 
sought for in vain: surrendered on his assumpiion ofthe gown ; 
* cedunt arma togew,”” The Lord Chancellor gave judgment on the 
Doge of Venice, who had, in the mean time, wedded the Waters of 
Oblivion, One hundred acres of land in Venezuela, sold by Bolivar 
ata peany an acre; Mr. Birkbeck outbidden, Othello stabbed aud 
smothered his wife to a fiddile-stick accompaniment at the Opera-house. 
Mr. Yates in the Law of Java mistaken for Ramo Samee the Indian 
juggier” Marriage Act Amendment Bill much canvassed: clause 
on six months’ previous notice. Anniversary dinner of the Literary 
Fund: Chairman's hammer not a sledge one; Mr. Fitzgerald's con- 
sequent recitation, Mr. Horatio Orton's dog snatched a hasty repast 
from the calf of Mr. Ex-sheriff Parkin’s leg. No women run over io 
Oxford-street, in consequence of crossing the coachway without lock- 
dng to the right or to the left. 

Juxs.—Expansion of Mer. Baring’s new mansion in Piccadilly to 
the utter extermination of the Western side of Bolton-row. Sparring 
match at St. Stephen's between Mr. Pascoe Grentell and the Bank of 
England. Exhibition at Somerset-house: irruption of one-shilling 
critics; many a “ man unknown” from being designated in the Cata- 
Yogue * portrait of a gentleman :” Hercules ia the hall looked glooiny, 
in apparent envy of the more airy elevaiion of his naked friend in 
Hyde-Park. Affray of wild Irish in Peter-street, Westiniaster: Po- 
lito rebuked by the magistrates for not keeping his cages better 
bolted. Opening of Vauxhall Gardens, after being for the ninety- 
ninth time consigned to the woodman’s axe: gardens allowed to unite 
the varieties of Vauxhall with the clegancies of Ranelagh, like the 
boy's pennyworth of cheese, which he required to have very long and 
very thick: new rotatory piece of mechanisin, entitled Hep-tap-las- 
ies-op-tron : and a dentist's man in waiting to pick up the broken teeth 
of the pronouncers. 
Wilson in the chair: all general reflections consequently avoided. 
Wanstead House advertised for sale. All the world on the White- 
chapel-road: Epping-forest strewed with gigs, unharnessed hackuies, 
and remnants of cold vealand pigeon pie. Sale of the Fortunes of 
Nigel checked by that of Robius’ Catalogue. Little Waddington ele- 
vated from a blanket in Newgate, and discounts in ‘Threadneedle- 
street depressed to 4 per cent. Mrs. Olivia Serres swore an affidavit, 
with a document appendix, in the Prerogative Court, Doctor’s Com- 
moons. Plague reported to have broken out in London: two runners 
despatched by the Lord Mayor to St. Thomas's and St. Bartholoinew’s 
to ascertain the fact; but their names being Fogg and Leadbetter, 
they brought back but a confused and heavy story. 





Agricultural report: paticace and water-gruel recommended | 


Dinner at the Horns, Kennington; Sir Robert | 


Don Autonio | 


Hye Alto. 


———— 


duced by Mrs, Salmon in Monkey Island. Alderman Wood seen on 
the Maidstone-road, riding between two packsaddles, laden with sam- 
ples of hops. Marriage Act still much criticised, notwithstanding 
which seven bachelors were married in one day, at the parish charch 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. A clergynian attended to give the unhappy 
wretches the last cousolations of religion. 
NovemMBER.—-Commencement of Michaelmas Term : attornies 
brandishing their pens: plaintiffs and defendants loitering about 
Oliver's coffee-house. Reported abduction of Lord Byron to South 
Ainerica: death of Mr. Zea: consequent tumble of Columbian bonds 
down a precipice of twenty-five per cent. Lords, in reversion, of 
Potosi and Peru left sprawling in the mire, and many dozens of dry 
champagne advertised for sale. considerably under prime cost, Libe- 
ration of Orator Hunt: his procession through London, and radical 
dinner at the Shepherd and Shepherdess. About the same time 
Mount Vesuvius began to grumble: and in both cases “repeated 
shocks and internal howlings were heard from the mountain.” Con- 
gress continued sitting at Verona with closed doors and plugged key- 
holes: much conjecture consequently afloat. The Opera-house end 
of Pall Mall was much alarmed by an explosion of gas. Signor 
Zucheli’s elegance was sadly scorched; and Madame Camporese for- 
cibly driven into two of Madame Ronzi di Begnis’ characters. Signor 
‘Ambrogetti’s voice has not been heard of since. The British ambas- 
sador’s letter bag tied ap, and much epistolary grumbling conse- 
quently confined to the gizzards of the English exiles at Paris Aux- 
iliary Bible-meeting at the Mansion-house: a great pouring out of 
clergymen and old women down the fapyt steps of that edifice, who 
were mistaken by the mullitude for disorderly people of the night pre- 
ceding. A committee appointed of twenty males and as many fe- 
males, “with power to add to their numbers.” Lord Portsmouth 
horsewhipped by his lady, to verify the dictum of Orator Hunt, that 
all the fair sex are reformers. A mifliou bushels of human bones 
were landed at Hull from the fields of Dresden and Waterloo ; human 
bones best adapted to fertilize land, whence we derive the word man- 
ure. Galignani’s messenger gave an account of a parting dinner 
‘given to Anacreon Moore by the English in Paris. His speech on the 
occasion was not so well timed as well spoken: it implied that there 
was nothing like England after all: a strange observation in the hear- 
ing of those who preferred France before all. Extraordinary effect 
of galvanism upon the body of an attempt made by the Rev. Mr. 
Colton to letinize Gray’s Elegy. Another new tragedy from Lord 
Byron, entitled Werner: less obnoxious to church goers than its pre- 
decessors, but more so to criticism. A caution to resurrection-men : 
one Simon Spade, a body-snatcher, while sounding for subjects in 
St. Martin’s Church yard, dug up his own wife. The poor inan has 
been inconsolable ever since. Miss F. H. Kelly made her first ap- 
pearance at Covent-garden theatre in the character of Juliet: if this 
young lady’s object was secresy, never did any arrow so miss its mark ; 
the whole town has been gazing at her ever since. Several fogs were 
seen gathering round the Serpentine River and the Paddington Canal. 














Francisco Zea arrived in London from the Republic of Columbia ; | The Royal Humane Society’s man, consequently, on the watch; not- 


Spanish bonds at a consequent premium, and the Royal Exchange 
swarmed with foreign brokers. Seven shopkeepers, on Ludgate-hill, 
who had recently taken advantage of the Insolvent Act, were poi- 
soned by drinking seven glasses of noyeau double the usual strength. 
End of Trinity Term, attended by a great diminution of black coats 
and white buckles in the purlieus of Chancery-lane. Beautiful hill 
and dale in the Piccadilly pavement. 

Jury.—Clara Fisher, at the Lyceum, played Crack, a drunken cob- 
jer, in the Turnpike Gate ; “ train up a child in the way it should go.” 
Tread- mill adopted in Cold-bath-ficlds prison. Achilles mounted in 
Hyde-park ; several breaches made io the wall, but not one pair made 
for the statue. Annual! regalia of tie Funny-club: members rowed 
in their shirts to the Castle at Richmond in a soaking shower: odd 
notions of fun. Margate steam yachts much in request, and Dover 
coach fares reduced. Death of John Emery, the comedian. Hay- 
market-theatre much frequented: Terry excellent in John Buzzby : 
‘a Day's pleasure” productive of a Night’s. Migration over West- 
ininster-bridge: Astley’s Amphitheatre courted in the dog days: hu- 
mour of the horse-clown applauded, and the Antipodean posture- 
master much honoured. Only one man horsewhipped by Barry 
Q’ Meara, and he the wrong one. 

Aveust.—Appearance of Miss Paton in the Marriage of Figaro: 
critics for once unanimous. Census of London population: one mil- 
lion souls, exclusive of one female infant sworn by Hannah White to 
#.s-sheriff Parkins. English players at the Porte St. Martin, in 
Paris : open with Othello: a wise selection, considering the objection 
of the French to slaughter on a stage: Moore of Venice damned, and 
Desdemona hit by a penny-piece. ‘The King embarked at Greenwich 
for Scotland : not a Caledovian visible during his absence, even at the 
India House ; all being, or affecting to he, at the Levee at Holyrood 
House. “Carle now the King is come :” highly interesting to those 
who understand it. Lord Portsmouth frightened at the advent of 
Majesty, abruptly quitted Edinburgh. Viscount Newry, aided by his 
dive servants, rowed from Oxford to London in eighteen hours : not a 
scull in the boat. Fonthill Abbey on sale, and Wanstead House no 
more remembered ; Salisbury plain covered by women eager to gain 
admission: run of the place stopped by Farquhar’s “ Stratagem.” 
John Paterson, aged fifty, married at St. Ann’s, Soho, to Jane Barclay, 
aged eighteen: no cause assigned for the rash action. 

Srerremerr.—Return of the King to London: Scots still insuf- 
ferable ; the swell taking time to abate: plan of erecting a Parthenon 
on Calton Hill: Auld Reekie to be christened Modern Athens: great | 
demand for fowling-pieces at Mortimer's in Fleet-street: not a cock- 
nev, from Savage-gardens to Skinner-street, that did not talk of bag- 
ging his three brace. ‘The Lutine Frigate, with 200,0001. on board : | 
vessel meant to be weighed by a projector at Lioyd’s, but consequences | 
weighed at Amsterdain, and the scheme interdicted. New Marriage 


withstaading which, the average November quantity of men and 
women puta period to their existence: the former, as usual, for money, 
the latter for love. 

Decemser.—-Great demand for post-horses at Verona in conse- 
quence of the abrupt dissolution of the Congress. Lord John Rus- 
sell’s new tragedy, two editions in one week ; and an Episcopal visi- 
tation sermon too weak for one edition. Bethel Watermen’s Reform 
society, Sheriff Thompson in the chair; drag-net to sweep off all 
aquatic execrations: damns have had their day ;” Bibles in brigs, 
and prayer-books in punts. Strange monsters imported by Polito, 
consisting of an intellectual dandy, a civil radical, and an actor with- 
out a grievance: also a blue-stocking breeder, aud a tortoise-shell 
tom-cat: the mob nearly overpowered the constables. 
of Christmas dinners. “ Chine nods at chine, each turkey has a 
brother ;” every table-spoon in the house flaming with burnt biandy. 
Infallible cures for chilblains, Proposals published fur a Sub-way 
Company, to repair London gas and water-pipes without breaking up 


Sad sameness 


those with whom they had already undergone that ceremony. Kean 
and Young in Othello ; “ ‘The Douglas and the Percy both in arms.” 
Dance of actors from both theatres : foot it and hey “ contrary sides : 
Mr. Liston and Miss Stephens stiil only under-lined. “ The cry is 
still they come.” Diabolical attempt to poison a whole family at 
breakfast, in Lombard-strect, by putting Paine’s Age of Re 
the tea-pot: providentially noue of the family could read. 


wra of Christmas-boxes is at hand. Boys arm-in-arm and three 
a-breast, aping manhood along Fleet-street, with Cossack trowsers 
and bamboo canes. Grave papas, usually seen about without an ac- 
companiment, were met dragging along children in couples, and oc- 
casionally stopping to peep into toy-shop windows. Premature 
twelfih-cakes stealing behind confectioners’ counters : 
sixteen walking half-ashamed arm-in-acm with maiden aunts from 
whom the family has expectations. Grimaldi and the new pantomime : 
front rows filled by urchins, who, at every knock-down-blow, fling 
back their flaxen polls, in delight, into the laps of their chuckling pa- 
rents on the seats behind. Magnificent prospectuses from divers new 
Utopian Magazines. [ 
Parnassus. A great issuiug of orders to tailors on the 3ist of Decem- 
ber, for apparel to be sent home the week following, and this to evade 
re-appearing in the present year's bill. Awful events, which too 
plainly denote that Anaus Mirabilis, the year 1822, is hastening 
to the “ Tomb of all the Capulets !” 


IMPORTANT PAMPHLET. 








Act threatens to annihilate that ceremony. Death of Sir William 
#lerschel, and the discovery of a new comet without a tail. Dinner 
riven to Vir. Hume at Aberdeen: nothing on table but Peter's brown } 
Joaf: “ Thrift, thrift, Horatio.” Statement of a civic dinner given at 
Norwich in 1516: amount of bill 1/. 18s. 1d.; utterly disbelieved by 
Sir W. Curtis. A man of fashion seen in London, who made no ex- 
cuse for being there in September; the crowd was immense. 
Ocrorer.—Alterations in the interior of Drury-lane theatre—open- 


| Administration of the Affairs of Great Britain, Ireland, and their De- 


pendencies, at the commencement of the year 1823—slaled and ex 

plained under the heads of Finance, National Resources, Foreign 

Relations, Colonies, Trade, and Domestic Administration. 

An able pamphlet, under the above title, has just appeared. It is, 
we understand, from the same pen as the pamphlet which excited so 
much notice in the beginning of last year, and which was given to the 
world under a title somewhat similar. The writer has evidently ac- 





ing address of G. Colman: abolition of stage doors: great shifting 
of actors from one house to the other : stars changed to comets. Con- 
gress at Verona. London still a desert: but junior merchants and 
clerks in public offices occasionally seen stealing through the streets. 
The Frepch ministers presented their compliments to Sir Robert 
Wilson, and requested the favour of his absence from France. His 
appeal to his constituents, who will probably order the decree to be 
rescinded. Turkey and Greece: letter from Paris telling the British 
Public all about it. Columbian bonds at a high premium, and the 
holders lords of Pern and Potosi. Appearance of “The Libera 
from the south: so called by the god-father of the Serpentine River, 
who gave it that name becauuse it was neither serpentine nor a river 


Stoppage of Mr. Bowring at Calais, and his removal to Boulogne | 


his eulogy as a Russian authologist. Death of Mrs. Garrick at Hamp- 
ton: extract from Lee Lewis, proving her to be daughter of the Earl 
of Burlington, and, consequently, proprietor of the mansion in Pic- 
cadilly bearing that name: stated by one journal to have had but a 
single maid of all work, and by another to have been possessed of a 


coachman and footman: scramble among the Dilettanti for little Da- | 


vid's original Hogarths. Mermaid exhibited in St. James’-street ; said 
by some to have died of the stitch ; and by others to have been pro- 
. 


| cess to official documents, and his conclusions from them are sound 
jand acute. We shall lay before our readers, as a specimen of the 
| work, a portion of that division of it which is allotted to the conside- 
ration of our Foreign Relations :— 
*« It would be repeating matter already notorious, to enter into the 
reasons upon which the system of Europe was settled by the treaty of 
Vienna. If the settlement of that period was not perfect upon every 
point, it was unquestionably the best that could be procured, under 
| the circumstances then existing, to preserve the future peace of En- 
|rope. The Congress of Sovereigns, if it must be so called, grew, in 
| fact, out of the circumstances of that period. ‘The greater number of 
| European Sovereigns had personally accompanied their own armies 
into France, and had assisted and superintended the conclusion of 
| those treaties at Paris, which prepared the way for the final and more 
| complete settlement at Vienna. The community of sentiment which 
at that time characterised these illustrious personages, suggested the 
| obvious inference, that the same means might be adopted to maintain 
| the system which had so happily been employed to put it together. 

Such, in point of fact, was the origin of what is now called the Con- 
gress of Sovereigns. Jts object is to maintain the system at that time 
‘established, but more particularly to preserve the peace of the Conti- 
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nent. Its principle, or rather its means, may be stated in a sentence, 
It is the maintenance of the general peace of Europe by the persoual 
amity of the Sovereigns, .and by a system of mediation and amicable 
discussion, which should, on the one side, recognise the perfect inde- 
pendence of the several States in their own internal concerns ; and, 
upon the other, should hold forth their common interest, and therein 
their common obligation to consult the general policy of Europe in all 
questions affecting the safety of the whole. 

“ [It is a most uncandid representation of the character of this sys- 
tem to assert, that the Allied Powers, and England amongst them, 
have in this Congress formed a confederacy to contro! the internal con- 
ceras of other States, or to act the authoritative arbitrator in dissen- 
tions between State and State, upon interests belonging only to theni- 
seives. It is a still more malicious and unjust assertion, that the Eu- 
ropean Sovereigns, and that England, in conjunction with them, have 
bound themselves, in this Congress, to guarantee to each other the ac- 
tual degree of monarchical power possessed by each over his own sub- 
jects. As regards England, and as regards the other Princes, the 
Congress is, in fact, nothing but an amicable conference of Sovereigns 
upon their particular and common interest ; it is a mere council of 
discussion—but, in no degree, a league and confederacy for the pur- 
poses of action. That is to say, so far as Great Britain is concerned, 
there exists no convention either secret or expressed, by which one 
member is bound to support any particular object of the others, or to 
give any conjoint effect to the vote of the majority. ‘To say’all in a 
word, it is a mere friendly conference, and in uo degree a diet gr con- 
federacy. There exists no article, expressed or understood ; nothing 
ia the nature of a resolution ; nothing of a general understanding, ner 
adinitted obligation, that one Sovereign should have the right to call 
upon another to interfere in his own domestic administration, (if at 
any time adverse to his interests and inclinations,) or to demand the 
power of Congress to suppress any merely civil contest between such 
Sovereign and his subjects. 

* The Congress, as such, and ia the sense ia which England con- 
sents to beco:ne a member, and to be present at its discussions, admits 
only such subjects as palpably menace the general tranquillity of Eu. 
rope, and threaten fo re-iutroduce, in their dangerous excess, those 
principles of anarchy, spoliation, and, let it be added, that systematic 
regicide, that infatuated destruction of all religious faith and estab- 
lishment, which characterised the French revolution. In a word, the 
avowed and understood object of Congress is assuredly to keep down 
and to suppress the all-destroying spirit of French jacobinisin; for 
why should not the name be used where it so well expresses the thing? 
and, secondly, to maintain the peace of Europe by amicable media- 
tion and discussion. 

* Such, in brief terms, is the nature of this Congress; a system of 
mediation and discussion, and in no degree an offensive or defensive 
alliance. When any question is introduced into this conference, the 





the pavement: much patronized by Bond-street fashionables, who! °° ‘ sa # eral , 2 A 
were naturally desirous ‘of taking a subterraneous walk toward the | Ministers, representing the person of their Sovereigu, insisted, aud as- 
city, to borrow money, and by so doing, to aveid a rencontre with 
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first consideration is, docs it affect either of the objects of Congress ? 
{If it be palpably a jacobinical insurrection, for the purpose of expel- 
ling kings, nobles. and the clerzy, the next inquiry is, whether it exists 

in such excess as to require the cominen aid of Europe to put it down. 
if it be a mere difference between two States, it is manifestly matter 
of friendly mediation, and such mediation is applied upon the same 
principle as it woukd be applied if there existed no Congress at all, 
The only difference is, that both parties are present before the friends 
of each, and are all present by themselves as well as by their minis- 
ters. if it be a mere internal concern, which a sovereigu in his discre- 
tion deems proper to introduce, it is a subject only of friendly advice. 

“Tt was upon these principics that his Majesty’s ministers may be 
presumed to have regulated their own conduct in the part they bore 
in an affair not yet terminated. 

“ The contest between Spain and her subjects was iutroduced in the 
late Congress at Verona, Withou: the aid of any other facts upon the’ 
subject, than what eveuts have rendered suficieatly known, it mani- 
fesily appears, that France claimed the consent of Europe ia the first 
| place, and the common aid, if eveutually necessary, to suppress a re- 

volution so directly aifecting the general objects of the Congress. The 





suredly with a strong apperrance of truth, that this contest fell inn- 
mediately withia the two objects of Congress. That the Congres=, as 
France uaderstood it, proposed two immediate ends ; the suppression 
in ovigin of all revolutionary and antisocial principles, and the main- 


| tenance of the general peace of Europe ; but that both these objects 
| were alike endangered by the present condition of Spain. That it was 
ason under | a jacobinical revoiution, That if a jacobinical revolution had any dis- 

Growing | tictive characters, they were three. A revolution is necessarily such, 


when it is effected by a military defection, when it restrains, and con- 


it operates in a system of irrcligion and spoliation of the church. But 
these characteristic distinctions were manifest upon the face 
of the Spanish revoiution. ‘The Spanish revolution had notoriously 
commenced with the general defection of the army from the Sovereiga. 
ibis Catholic Majesty had no longer any control over his own soldiers. 
The Spanish army was no lenger the army of Ferdinand, but of Mina 
and the Cortes. The restraint upon the person of the King was equal- 
ly notorious. He possesses as little the choice of his mivisters as 
the command of his army. He is compelled to sign the warrants for 
the execution, or rather murder, of his most faithful and zealous ad- 
herents. It is notorious to all Europe that his Catholic Majesty is but 
the nominal head of his own kingdom. Tue Spanish Princes were li- 
ving in a state of daily peril and anxiety for their lives and fortunes. 
Is it possible that the example of a rebellion so successful should not 
affect the safety of the French crown? It had not been without dif- 
ficulty that the French Government had succeeded in repressing the 
revolutionary spirit in the capitol and provinces. If the Spanish re- 
volution should be permitted to complete and consolidate itself into 
some form of government, founded upon the principles of anarchy, 
the example would extend beyoud France, and there would scarcely 
be force enough in Europe to contend against a system of successful 
aud recognised jacobinisin. 

« And what, in fact, did France require ? Her Government required 
nothing more that what belonged, as matter of public right, to every 
independent nation. The King believed the security of his throne, and 
the tranquillity of his people, to be brought into danger by the revo- 
lutionary principles and practices of an adjacent Power ; he believed 
that the condition of Spain required France to resort to the means of 
self-defence, and he claimed a right to employ these means. Austria 
and Naples afforded a case in point. If one of the Powers of Con. 
gress had not assented to the principle upon which the revolutionary 
movements in Naples and Piedmont were opposed by the common 
force of Europe, the other Sovereigns had come forward, with alacri- 
ty, to assist Austria in a contest, the magnitude of which she had over- 
rated, though she had certainly not undervalued the danger of the 
principle. 

“ The King of France claimed no right to interpose in the internal 
affaizs of another people, except where such affairs were conducted 
upon principles which inenaced the safety of all other Governments, 
and of France in particular. Was it possible to deny, that in such a 
state of things, and under such a degree of danger, he possessed the 
right of declaring war against Spain, and of forcibly putting down an 
example which directly assailed his own safety? It was certainly an- 
other question whether the Sovereigns -of Europe would co-operate 
with their several armies in this effort. The determination of this 
question must depend upon the opinion entertained amongst those So- 
vereigns how far their own safety was compatible with the success of 
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such principles, and how long the general peace might be supposed to 
endure under the influence ef such an example. Sie 

‘¢ Whatever might be the general truth of these representations on 
the part of the French Government, and whatever respect might be 
due to the immediate interests of France, it was manifest that her pro- 
posed appeal to arins would-be at once a great present evil, and, what 
was more to be dreaded, might terminate in an extreme and unfore- 
seen issue, Possibly, therefore, the representations of her ministers 
were answered by the ministers on the part of his Britannic Majesty, ' 

by admitting the general question of right to act as an independent | 
power, but appealing to her wisdom and moderation. [t was possibly 

admitted, that the objects of the European conference, at that time 

assembled at Verona, were unquestionably to maintain a general peace 

by amicable discussion and mediation ; and, in the event of any great 

common danger from the resuscitation of the revolutionary principle, | 
to adopt common measures for the general safety. But it was doubt. | 
less urged, at the same time, that this latter object was manifestly li- | 
mited by the necessity of respecting the ancient and established prin- 
eiple of the independence of nations. 

“Where the internal proceedings of any government or people are 
directly contrary to the common safety of Europe, it is the right and 
duty of every Sovereign to resort to means of self-defence, and to put 
down such an active mischief by force of arms. But, to justify such 
appeal, two things are always necessary: the first, the existence of 
such principles; and secondly, their existence in such a form, and in 
such a degree of strength, as to constitute a necessity to appeal to 
arms. It is only by such necessity, and under such a case of self-de- 
fence, that one nation could be justified in interfering in the internal 
concerns of another Without this limitation, the independence of na- 
tions would be but a name; and another and most fertile source of fu- 
ture war would be opened, to the destruction of every Government in 
Europe. It was possibly acknowledged that the Spanish revolution 
had proceeded upon principles most strongly objectionable, and had 
exhibited actions and incidents justly alarming to every established 
Government. But was it not very questionable whether the danger 
were so extreme as was apprehended by the French Government ?— 
Was it not rather the contest of two parties, than a jacobinical revo- 
lution ? His Most Catholic Majesty still possessed his personal liber- 
ty; his Royal autherity was still acknowledged ; and if his preroga- 
tives were abridged, and the exercise of his Royal rights controlled, it 
was certainly an unhappy conjuncture in the internal affairs of Spain, 
but assuredly it did not constitute a case of general appeal to arms. [t 
was not a case of the kind contemplated by the Congress of Sovereigns 
as falling within the objects of their union. The European Sovereigns 
had at present two great objects: the first, to maintain the general 
peace; and the second, not to provoke a general exasperation amongst 
the subjects of free States, by confirming an opinion (now industrious- 
jy cherished and spread) that the Congress was, in fact, a confedera- 
cy of Kings, to prevent and put down all reforms on the part of sub- 
jects, and to guarantee to every Sovereign his actual state of monar- 
ehical power. It was necessary to give an effectual answer to this ma- 
Jicious representation of the object of the Congress of Sovereigns, 
and not to provoke those associations, secret or public, in free States, 
which would be infinitely more dangerous—because composed of more 
ie asia individuals—than the jacobinical fraternities of Spain and 

taly. 

“One object of Congress would necessarily be interrupted by the 
proposed appeal to arms on the part of France ; it would be a termi- 
nation, in faci, of the existing general peace of Europe. The risk 
was great, the success uncertain, and the extent and consequences 
wholly unforeseen, The war would assuredly not end with the occn- 
pation of Madrid, whilst Cadiz adhered to the party of the Cortes ; 
and former experience had proved the almost impregnable strength of 
Cadiz. The whole power of France—and at a period when France 
could unite with herself a great portion of Europe—had been foiled 
before Cadiz; and with every respect for the tried courage of the 
French armies, it was scarcely questionable whether the French 
Government could justify itself, in prudence, for a long enduring siege 
of this fortress. ‘The operations, therefore, would not be confined to 
one campaign. With every wish for the welfare of France; with 
every desire for the permanent security of her throne, and for her 
consolidation in public order and tranquillity—it was impossible for 
the Ministers of his Britannic Majesty to hold forth any promise of co- 
operation in such awar. If France embarked in it, it must be, as 
respected England, upon her own ground, and with all the eventual 
risks of the contest. 

“* Such we presume to have been the language of the English Minis- 
ters upon the application of France for the common aid of Europe in 
a war with Spain. 

“It is impossible to deny the right of France, as an independent | 
nation, to enter upon such war, if her Government should deem it to | 
be matter of self-defence, and if the Spanish Government, de facto, 
should refuse such modifications as France may think alone compati- 
ble with her safety. Our ministers, therefore, did not deny the exist- 
ence of the right; but they questioned, and still must be allowed to 
question the existence of such right under the actual state of France 

, and Spain, and, indeed, of Europe generally. They esteem the gene- 
ral peace at too high a value to interrupt it from the apprehension of 
remote danger. They recognise, at the same time, the ancient prin- 
ciple of the independence of nations in their own internal concérns ; 
and they deem this principle to be so intimately connected with the 
security of the general peace, and the permanent interests of man- 
kind, that they are unwilling to admit any other exception to it than 
a case of necessity, extreme in all its circumstances ; that is to say, 
unquestionable in its existence, formidable in its magnitude, and at 
once certain and extensive in its operation. 

“ A very few words will explain intelligibly whatever we have fur- 
fler to add with regard to our foreign relations. 

“ As regards our relations with Russia, it is impossible not to ac- 
knowledge our diplomatic success with that country. Our negocia- 
tions with St. Petersburgh and Constantinople have unquestionably 
Deen the chief cause by which a war has been prevented between 
Russia and the Porte. It was impossible, indeed, not to participate 
with Russia, and with every Christian Power, to a certain extent, in 
sympathy for the Greeks ; but it is equally impossible to give such a 
predominance to feelings of mere charity and generosity, as to suffer 
them to seduce us from the higher obligations of pradence and self- 
defence. The first and most important interest of all the nations of | 
Burope, and of England in particular, is.to maintain the existing gene- | 
val peace, and, in pursuit of this object, most anxiously to avoid all | 
such changes, which, by disturbing the present state of possession of 
the great European Powers, may lessen the security upon which the | 
late treaties of peace were founded. It might possibly be easier to | 
dismember Turkey than to distribute the dismembered provinces satis- 
factorily. We know that the general peace is secure under the pre- | 
sent state of things. We possess it, and we enjoy It. t 
possible to perceive how it would be affected by such a condition 
might follow a war between Russia and Turkey. 
cumstances under which his Majesty’s ministers 
policy with regard to Russia and Turkey. 
knowledge and lament the unhappy state of Greece; on the other 
part, they cannot but recognise the superiority of the two great in- 
terests—-that of maintaining, in fact, the geveral peace of Europe, and 
of not calling forth any new condition, the issue of w 
impossible to predict. Upon the comparative value of th 
jects his Majesty's ministers have taken their measures. 
dictates of a sound prudence, they have preferred the greater good, 
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and have hitherto suecceded in preserving a continental peace. Un- 
der a just sense of the cruelties exercised in the Grecian provinces, Ci 
they have co-operated with Russia, upon all occasions, in seeking a@ | 
security against a repetition of such outrages. Whilst, by the public | , 

law of Europe, his Majesty’s ministers are compelled to recognise in) lon. E. Petre, Mr. F. Wilson, Sir R. Dundas, Capt. Dandas, Mr. 
the Porte the great principle of the independence of nations, their | Clough, Mr. Hutton, Mr. R. M. Beverley, Mr. R. Sykes, Mr. P. Ha- 
Ambassador has on all occasions empioyed the language of a friendly | merton, Mr. Greenwood, Mr. C. Greenwood, Mr. Ramsden, M. P., 
Power, and availed himself both of the character of his country, and | Mr. Wyvill, M. P., Mr. W. Wharton, Mr. W. Fawkes, Mr. H. Fawkes, 
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Hlustings were fitted up ia the hall between the two Courts, in the 
istle, as well as in the yard itself. Amongst the Gentlemen on the 
hustings we noticed Lord Milton, Mr. Chaloner, Sir F. L. Wood, Mr. 
O. Wood, Sir W. Pilkington, Mr. S. Strickland, Mr. B. Wrightson, the 


one side. They have seen, with deep regret, that the first outrages 


cause; nor to take up arms for the purpose of reforming the Govern- 


But it is im- | 
as | 

Such are the cir- pose 
have shaped their | 
On the one side, they ac- | 


of his own just personal influence, to recommend such a line of con- 
duct on the part of the Sublime Porte as might be conformable with 
the obligations of Russia, and satisty the fair expectations of Europe. 

“ Upon this subject his Majesty’s ministers have been unfairly lec- 
tured by persons of whose humanity and generosity they have been 
accustomed to think more highly than of their political sagacity and 
wisdom. ‘They are very desirous to toke this branch of diplomacy 
out of their hands, and to adopt a tone towards Turkey which would | 
not be telerated by the Dey of Algiers. ‘To these gentlemen, minis- | 
ters might doubtless reply, that they have not been wanting in firm- 
ness and spirit. They have not confined their diplomacy to mere 
efforts of mediation between Russia and the Porte. [hey have never 
for a moment Jost sight of the character of the Greek insurrection, nor 
have they remitted their labours to assuage, if not to extinguish, those 
atrocities, which have disgraced this conflict. But they cannot over- 
look the circumstance that these cruelties have not been confined to 


(though more than adequately—in truth, most barbarously revenged) 
were committed, not by the Turks, but by the Greeks of Scio. But 


England cannot be expected to engage in a crusade for a much better 


ment of Turkey, or obtaining a more impartial administration of jus- 
tice, either in Greece, Egypt, or Constantinople. Such is the state of 
the case between the Porte and Greece, on the one hand, and Russia 
on the other. 

“ Our general policy with Russia, independently of this question, 
has been attended with no less success, The two countries now trade 
upon equal and friendly terms. We have not, indeed, any commer- 
cial treaty with Russia; neither have we with France, Germany, nor 
the Netherlands ; because, on the one part, we carefully avoid giving 
to our diplomacy the air of pursuing merely commercial advantages ; 
and because, on the other, the tenacious adherence of our own mer- 
chants and manufacturers to their exclusive privileges renders it nearly 
impossible to solicit a greater freedom of trade trom foreign States 
His Majesty’s ministers, however, have done all that belonged to them. 
By a statute of the late Session of Parliament they have rescinded the 
eighth section of the Navigation Act, by which the direct trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia was fettered. The commerce between 
the countries has, in fact, been much augmented under the recent en- 
couragemeut of his Majesty’s Government ; and if the jealousy of our 
agriculturists would admit a more liberal system in the importation of 
raw produce, and particularly in tallow and hides, there can be no 
question but that this augmentation would become still more consider- 


Mr. R. Fawkes, Mr. Lee, Mr. Flowerday, Mr. Meynell, Mr. Hague, 
Mr. G, Hare, Mr. Green, Mr. Foster, Mr. Shore, Mr. Wharton, M. P., 
Mr. B. Cooke, Mr. Benyon, Mr. Monson, Col. Craddock, M. P.. Mr. 
Witham, Sir W. Ingilby, Mr. Baker, Mr. C. Grantham, Mr. G. Went- 
worth, Mr. Innis, Sir H. Goodricke, ir. Empson, Mr. S. Wortley, 
Mr. E. Wyvill, Col. Wainnan, Mr. A. Heywood, L. W. Childers, Mir. 
Walker, Mr. Tottie 

Every possible accommodation was given to the reporters for the 
London and provincial press, for which they were indebted to the po- 
lite attention of the sub-sheriff, J. Russell, Esq. 

The meeting was announced for 11 o'clock. The attendance was far 
from numerous. At a quarter past 11 the High Sherifi, accompanied 
by Lord Milton and several of the Gentlemen above-named, came 
upon the hustings, soon after which the sub-Sheriff read the requisi- 
tion. 

At a quarter after eleven o'clock, the High Sheriff, attended by se- 
veral friends, took the Chair 

The Requisition having been read by the Under-Sheriff, 

The Hicu SuHenirr addressed the Meeting nearly as follows — 
Gentlemen Freeholders of the County of York, in consequence of a 
Requisition, numerously and most respectfully signed, presented to 
me, requesting me to call a meeting on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform, I have thought it my duty to give you the earliest opportunity 
of exercising your undoubted and most valuable privilege, that of dis- 
cussing what in your opinions, is connected with your interests, or the 
general interests of the country. (Applause.) ‘The subject which is 
now to be brought under your consideration is of the uimost import- 
ance, and I trust that with whatever ardour and ¢nergy the questica 
might be approached, that ardour would be tempered with feelings of 
moderation, and that respect for the laws and constitution of our coun- 
try which has ever distiuguished us as Englishmen. (Applause) I 
shall only add a hope, that as you respect the right of free discussion, 
you will give every man a fair, a candid, and impartial hearing, what- 
ever may be his opinions. (Hear, hear.) By such peaceable, orderly, 
and manly conduct, you will stamp upon the proceedings of this mora- 
ing a character worthy of the great County of which you are enlight- 
ened frecholders —(Loud applause ) 

Mr. Fawkes, in a Speech of considerable energy, proposed the fol- 
lowing resolations : 

* Resolved, 1. That the Constitution of this Country is a Govern- 
meut consisting of Three Independent States, a Limited Monarchy, 
a Limited Aristocracy, and a Limited Democracy. That each bas 








able. It is only by selling largely that a nation is enabled to buy 
largely. To be jealous of imports, and solicitous only for exports, is 
to desire a large market, and, at the same time, to grudge and with- 


hold the means.” 
BWIGLAND. 
Haw Leport. 
COURT OF KING'S BENCH, Jan. 25. 


BAIL FOR FELONY. 

Mr. Watrorp applied in behalf of a person named Moses Martin, 
for a rule to show cause why he should not be adwitted to bail; he 
stood indicted for felony. 

The Court asked whether the Learned Counsel meant to proceed 
by Habeas Corpus ? 

Mr. Watrorop said, that he did not in this intend to resort to such 
a precess. The object of the motion was to prevent Viartin being im- 
properly arrested. ‘The aflidavit on which he made this motion, set 
forth, that Martin was a confectioner, who took some goods for sale 
to the shop of a person named White, who was not at home, but he 
saw Mrs. White. She bought from him 2/. worth of goods, but could 
pay for them only partly in goods and partly in money. When he 
called for the balance, about a month after, to his surprise he was 
charged with stealing from Mrs. White 20s. This appeared very ex 
traordinary, when it was recollected that she had not money enough 
to pay foe the confectionary which she bought from him. But still 
the charge was made, and the man brought up to Union Hall, where 
the case was, after a hearing, dismissed by the magistrate. The 
woman, still bent upon giving the man further trouble, had an indict- 
ment preferred against him and found at the Surrey Sessions. The 
man went there prepared with counsel to undergo his trial, but when 
the cause was expected to be called, the woman had put it off upon 
an affidavit that a material witness of her’s was then absent. The 
object of the present application was, that under these circumstances, 
he might be permitted to put in bail, as he was determined to abide 
his trial. 

The Court granted the rule for a cerliorari to bring a copy of the 
indictment into Court, and then to show cause why the said Moses 
Martin sh@uld not be adwiited to bail to abide his trial thereon at the 
ensuing Sessions. 


























COURT OF COMMON PLEAS, Jay. 25. 


The Court sat in Banco, at Westminster, until one o’clock, when 
the Chief Justice proceeded to London to try Visi Prius causes. 

One of the persons summoned as a Juror, stated to his Lordship, 
that he was not liable to serve, not being an inhabitant of the ward. 

Chief Justice—But you have a warehouse in it ? 

Juror—No, my Lord, | rent a room only, | never sleep there. 

Chief Justice—In that room you carry on your business. 

Juror—The business of a schoolmaster, my Lord, but no other. 

Chief Justice—Then you are liable. 

The Jury were sworn, and several cases were called on, some of 


| which were undefended, but none possessed any public interest. 


EE PIT LY I TS 


YORK COUNTY REFORM MEETING, 


PARLIAMEN,ARY REFORM. 


A requisition, signed by upwards of 2,000 freeholders of the county, 
having been lately presented to Richard Bethel, Esq., the High She- 
riff of York, calling upon him to assemble the County “ for the pur- 
of taking into consideration the present state of the House of 
Commons, and the necessity of a Reform thereof,” that Gentleman 
lost no time in calling together the frecholders ; and Wednesday, the 
| 22d of January, was fixed forthe meeting, It accordingly took place 
| on that day in the Castle-yard. Some few days previously to the meet- 
| ing, it was rumoured, we know not upon what ground, that Col, bett 





hich it might be | was to make his appearance on the occasion ; and it was confidently 
ese two ob- | expected by some, that he sould try his Inck, until the arrival of the 
Under the) intelligence of his discomfiture at Hereford put an end to the hopes of 


| the anti-refermers on the subject. 


its distinct and peculiar functions and privileges, and that one of these 
estates cannot unduly influence the functious of either of the others 
without disturbing that balance which is essential to secure and per- 
petuate the various advantages which may be derived to the people 
from a Government so constituted, 

“2. That the House of Commons, as at present composed, does 
not express the national will; on the contrary, it has too generally 
proved its readiness to comply with the dictates of whatsoever minis- 
ter may have dispensed the favours of the Crewn. 

“3. ‘That the effects of the present state of the House of Commons 
have been the wanton and profligate expenditure of the public money, 
and the unprincipled creation and continuance of useless places and 
unmerited pensions, in defiance of the loud and geveral expression of 
the public feeling. 

“ 4. That the heavy pressure or load of taxes imposcdy for the pur- 
pose of supporting an extravagant Civil List. and of maintaming a ru- 
inously large Military and Colonial Establishment, is totally incom- 
patible with a state of profound peace and acknowledged security. 

“5. That the only measure which can remedy these evils, and pre- 
serve the country from the dangers that may be anticipated trom a 
commencement of them.is a speedy and effectual revorm in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament. 

“ 6. That a Petition founded on the above Resolutions, be prepared 

and presented to the House of Commons.” 

The Don. Mr. Perr came forward to second the resolutions. —It 
was almost unnecessary, he said, to offer any thing after the able ad- 
dress whieh they had heard. He came forward to second the Reso 

tious, which he did with great pleasure, and at the same time to avew 
that which it would be a want of candour in hiv: to conceal—that he 
was but a recent convert to these opinions. Not avery long time back. 
he had fought, perhaps erroneously, bat certainly conscientiously, ua- 
der different banners ; and he now regretied (ihe only thing he did 
regret in the change) that he must differ from those with whom he hed 
heretofore concurred, and whose opinion he at all times highly re- 
spected. But it was impossible for him to remain any longer a sup- 
norter of a system under which he saw so much to complain of. When 
he saw an alliance of Sovereigns assembled, not for the protection but 
the enslavement of the people—when he saw a system pursved at 
home, which bespoke somewhat of a similar feeling, he cou'd not 
resist the adoption of what, as far as this country was concerned, 
would be a counterpoise to, if not a preventive of such evils; this h« 

considered to be a reform that would restore what a great Statesman 
had declared to be so necessary to the well-beiug of the country—a 
full sympathy between the people and their representatives. (Hear, 
hear.) 

On the first Resolution being put, 
Mr. S. Worttey came forward, and was received with a mixture 
of applause and disapprobation. He said he had to ask no small share 
of the indulgence of the mectinc, as he appeared before them fully 
and conscientiously impressed with feelings the very reverse of those 
which had been advocated by his two friends who had preceded him. 
(Here Mr. Wortley was interrupted by a strong expression of disap- 
probation on the part of a great portion in tront of the bustings, which 
prevented his proceeding for scine minutes.) 

Mr. Fawkes came forward, and entreated the meeting to consider, 
that as Englishmen they ought to hear all sides. He implored them 
to listen attentively to Mr. Wortley. 

Mr. Wortriry proceeded.—As he had before observed, he required 
a great share of the indulgence of the meeting, for he was aware that 
many things which he had to advance were repugnant to their feelings 
—contrary to those which they had just heard delivered by his two 
friends, and particularly on the subject of reform. But he had a duty 
to perform, and, placed where he had the honour to be by the coun- 
try, he would never hold an opinion which he would not be ready to 
defend before the freehelders of the county. He relied, then, upon 
their candour for a patient hearing, while he poimted out what he con- 
ceived to be the fallacy of the arguments which they had heard there 
that day. He begged he might not be misunderstood, when he said 
that the centiemen near hiu, and apparently the meeting, had taken 
la wrong view of the question. He spoke in this his sincere sentiments, 
| but nothing was farther from him than any intention of giving offence 
to those whom he opposed. He would state his opinions boldly, and 
he was sure they would at least be heard. From those around him 
(on the hustings), he was certain of receiving that attention which he 
always gave to their observations. ‘The mover of the resolutions had 
put the question in as fair and candid a manner as ever he had heard 
jit put on avy occasion, (Hear) If he (Mr. Fawkes) were right in 
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his premises, he (sir. Wortley) would admit his conclusion. If it was 
true that the Constitution was different in the best of times from what 
it now was, then he would say that there must have been some usur- 
pation, and that the Meeting was right to call on Parliament to re- 
form itself. But he denied the premises of his Honourable Friend ; he 
denied the view he took of it to be a correct one, and he asserted that 
for the last 400 years the House of Commons had been what it now 
was, and that the same influence of the Crown which was now com- 
plained of, was during that time in existence without injury—on the 
contrary, with benefit to the country. (Cries of “No, no.”)—(A voice 
in the crowd, “ Not in the same extent.”) Mr. Wortley maintained 
that it was in effect the same, as far as related to the influence of the 
Crown. If he could show that the House of Commons had, during 
the time that he had mentioned, stood in the same relation to the 
Crown, and the aristocracy, as it did in the present times, he trusted 
he should have made out his case, that the state of representation in 
that House had not degenerated from what it was, in what were call- 
ed the best times of the Constitution, and therefore that a Reform 
could not be insisted on as essential to the welfare of the country. He 
had said that the Crown and the aristocracy stood in the same rela- 
tion to the House of Commons for two or three centuries back that it 
did in the present day, and he thought it would not be denied, that in 
that time the country had enjoyed great blessings. (Hear, and a laugh.) 
It had, he repeated, enjoyed great blessings in that time, which could 
not have arisen from a system of misgovernment. Whatever might 
have been the case before the reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, he 
would assert, that from thenceforward to the present time, the King 
and the aristocracy had a direct influence iu the election of Members 
of the Commons House. Before that period, the same kind of influ- 
ence could not be said to have existed in the same way; but it was 
certain that the great majority of the boroughs were under the influ- 
ence of the aristocracy, as much as in our own days. In the celebvat- 
ed petition of the people, it had been stated, that this influence was 
anusurpation. If so, he should be glad to be informed when it had 
commenced. He would take Old Sarum, for instance; and he should 
be glad to learn at what period that borough was in any other situa- 
tion than it was at present? He should be told, perhaps, that the 
case was different when the town was populous and flourishing, but 
that it had long since gone to decay. All he would say to this was, 
that “‘ when” must have been long antecedent to the period he had 
mentioned ; but it was sufficient for his purpose that it had existed as 
it now exists in the very best days of the British Constitution ; and 
therefore, as far as that was concerned, the question of aristocratical 
usurpation could not -hold. But this was not the only instance in 
which the same thing could be proved. He could show that many 
others which were now called rotten boroughs, had existed in the same 
relation to aristocratic influence, during our brightest periods, in 
which they at present stand. His Henourable Friend (Mr. Fawkes) 
had alluded to a speech of Mr. Canning ; he (Mr. Wortley) would re- 
fer him to another speech of that Right Honourable Gentleman. It 








against liberty.”’) With respect to the first of these, he deprecated the 
occasion, and regretted that it had not been avoided. (Hear, hear, 
hear.) But he put it to any man who lived at that period, or who had 
read its history, whether the American war, at its commencement, was 


not eminently popular. He could refer them, in proof of the fact, to 
the speeches of Mr. Burke, made at an election, which he lost in con- 
sequence of his being opposed to that war. Now he asserted, that if 
that was a popular war (a person in the crowd here roared out, “ Ay, 
and you would go to war with Spain now, too, only you have not got 
the money,”) and that it had incumbered the country with a load of 
debt, the House of Commons ought not to bear all the blame, but it 
should be shared by the people of this country. He would admit, that 
before the conclusion of that war it had become unpopular, and that 
it had continued longer than it would, had the opinion of the people 
been consulted. (Here there was a considerable interruption, which 
prevented Mr. Wortley from going on. Several voices cried, “ Off, 
off,” and others called loudly for “‘ Lord Milton."’) 

Mr. Pgrre interposed, and requested the meeting to hear Mr. 
Wortley. He (Mr. Wortley) was acting a very manly part in stating his 
opinions, and it would be furthering the cause to give him a hearing. 

Mr. S. Wort ry proceeded. He had admitted, that if the popular 
opinion had been consulted, the American war would have terminated 
sooner ; but he begged to observe, that when once engaged in a war, 
however popular it might have been in the commencement, it was not 
at all times possible, or, if possible, not safe to terminate it as soon as 
it became unpopular ; and indeed the difficulty of bringing it to a sud- 
den conclusion would be likely to be greater in proportion to the popu- 
larity of its commencement. He hoped, from what had happened on 
that occasion, that the people of England would not be anxious to 
plunge into a war without maturely considering the debt which it was 
likely to bring on, and also, that having once commenced, an early 
stoppage might, under many circumstances, be worse than defeat. 
He was anxious to impress this, as he thought there was a feeling not 
unfavourable to our taking a certain part in the differences which 
would very likely occur in Europe. Respecting the policy or justice 
of the doctrines advanced by certain European Powers in alliance, he 
had never hesitated to state his opinions in his place in the House. If 
they were such as they were described, no man could abhor them 
more than he did. (Hear.) He admired the Constitution of his own 
country as it was, and he thought that any Constitution which had 
freedom for its basis was calculated for the happiness of mankind. 
(Hear, hear.) He would now come to the war of 1792. The most of 
them remembered thut period, and he appealed to them whether the 
great majority of the nation were not at that time in favour of war? 
Mr. Fox himself bore testimony to this, for he declared that he had 
become unpopular in consequence of his opposition to it. It was also 
a popular war on its recommencement in 1803, and his Hon. Friend 
(Mr. Fawkes) was amongst the foremost who, from those hustings, 
advised the people to resist the threatened invasion by every means in 
their power. On all those occasions, had not the House of Commons 





was the speech in answer to that of Lord J. Russell on reform. In that 
he would find it clearly proved, that in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
in the end of the sixteenth century, the Earl of Essex appointed the 
two’ members for Staffordshire, and wrote to the High Sheriff, direct- 
ing him to nominate to all the boroughs of the county. 
not solitary instances. 


acted fairly by the opinions of the people? And was it not unfair, 
that they alone should bear the blame of any debts which might have | 
been contracted in the prosecution of wars which in their commence- | 
ment and during the great portion of their progress were confessedly | 
These were | in unison with the opinions of the nation? And yet this was the House } 
He could show many others, where the same | of Commons which it was said did not represent the people of Eng- | 
influence and the same interference were exercised ; and which would | land. But had the House itself done nothing for its constituents? (A | 
satisfactorily prove that the same state of things, be it good or bad, voice in the crowd, “ Yes, it gave us the Six Acts; much laughter.) | 
existed in those days upon which we were all in the habit of fixing as | Were there no institutions which rendered more secure the lives, liber- 
ihe brightest and proudest of our history. There was the case of one | ties, and property of the people? (Cries of “ The Six Acts,” “ the| 
borough, which he could not pass over. It was mentioned in Brown’s | Acts.”) Were we not in possession of personal liberty, as extended | 





“* Notitia Parliamentaria,” and was that of a borough which had on- 
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the clamour, which had subsided for. a moment, re-commenced, and 
mingled cries were heard of “ Off, off; hear him, hear him; shame, 
shame,” &c. When they had subsided, he proceeded to address them 
to the following effect :—He appealed to all of them, whether he had 
ever since his first connexion with the country, concealed any opinion 
which he had ever held upon political subjects. If he had ever been 
an enemy to their opinions, he had always candidly avowed it. (Hear.) 
When he had first come forward that day to address them, they would 
recollect that he did not ask them to listen to him as a friend, but to 
listen to him till he gave them that advice which he believed the situa- 
tion in which their kindness had placed him required him honestly 
and faithfully to give. He had asked of them a patient hearing as a 
great indulgence, and he was sure that he then stood in a@ situation 
which greatly required it. (Cries of “ Be brief, come to the point.”) 
He was told by a gentleman behind him to be brief—to come to the 
point. He would be as brief as he could, and he should have been 
still briefer than he had been, if he had met with less interruption. 
But the misfortune was, that on the present occasion he had a difficult 
part to play : he had to address himself to an unwilling audience, and 
if they disturbed him, by noises or by speaking to him, it necessarily 
led to great delay on his part, and therefore if they wished him to be 
brief, their only way was to listen patiently to him; and he could as- 
sure them that there was nothing so agreeable in the situation in 
which he then stood (a laugh) as to induce him to detain them one 
moment longer than was absolutely necessary. He was there, how- 
ever, in the support of what he called principles, and it was both his 
right and his duty to address them. (Hear, hear.) He was about to 
say, when he was interrupted, that he was not left to conjecture what 
the objects were for which many persons demanded Reform ; their 
resolutions, to which they had obtained the concurrence of large num- 
bers, sufficiently declared them. He asserted that the objects which 
had been so avowed were unworthy of the country, and reflected dis- 
grace upon it. (Clamour.) He must be satisfied that the reform which 
those gentlemen had in view was not intended to carry those objects 
into effect ; or if he was not so satisfied, he must again repeat that he 
would resist them to the last hour of his life, and to the last drop of 
his blood. 

Before he took his leave ‘of them, he would say a word or two re- 
garding the number of placemen in the House of Commons. It was 
undoubtedly true that they had formed a body, 89 in number ; but to 
that he would reply, by stating, that in point of fact, the pumber of 
placemen had of late years been greatly reduced; that half a century 
ago their number amounted to 200 ; and that, therefore, so far at least, 
the House of Commons now was better than it had been formerly. Now, 
if the proposition made to them that day, had been for the introduc- 
tion of a new place bill, that would have been a determinate object, 
and he should have known how to grapple with it. He could not, 
however, consent that his Hon. friend (Mr. Fawkes) should hold out to 
the County of York, and through it to the country at large, that the 
House of Commons, as at present constituted, ought not to exist a 
moment longer, (Tumult and applause.) He was far from defend- 
ing every thing as it now stood, regarding the mode of electing mem- 
bers of Parliament. (Hear, hear.) He would willingly admit, that 
some improvements might be made in the mode of election : but if his 
Hon. friend went no further than the regulation of elections, let them 
state it distinctly, and cease to cry down the House of Commons as 
unworthy to carry on the Government of the country, because there 
were defects in it which he was as ready to cure as they were. Indeed, 
there were some evils in it, to which he believed that he was more in- 
clined to apply a remedy than some persons who were then present. 
(Hear, hear.) He could never consent to pass resolutions decrying 





iv one house, and that house only one inhabitant. It had been enfran- 
chised in the reign of Henry VI. and in the reign of Henry VIII. 
(these good old times alluded to) it remained a borough, there being 
then only one house in it, and that house containing only one inhabi- 


as that of any civilized people on earth? Had we not an adininistra- | the House of Commons as totally unworthy of the station it held in 
tion of justice pure and unsuspected. (A person in front of the hust-| the Government, thongh he might consent, and indeed had consented, 
ings, “ What do you say to the 600 killed and wounded at Manches- | to some degree of regulation—he would not call it reform, (loud laugh- 
ter, where was the justice for them ?”) He maintained that, nctwith- | ter,) because if he did, some persons might expect from him more 


standing all the difficulties we had encountered, we were still the | than he was inclined to give. (Hear.) He did not mean to say, that 
greatest nation in Europe. (A person in the crowd, “ Ay, but you) there were no blots, no defects in the House of Commons, by no means; 
have your reckoning yet to pay :” laughter.) And he would ask, did perfection was not to be found in any human institution ; but he did 
we not owe the proud situation in which we stood to the firmness of mean to say this, that it was not fitting to cry down the House of Com- 
our Representatives, and the ability by which the councils of the | mons as unworthy to carry on the Government further, because it was 
Governinent were guided? He believed it would not be denied that not gifted with that perfection which was not found in any thing hu- 
the present system of Government had some merits, that we had aj} man. He should now beg leave to say one word as to the influence of 
deliberate assembly, in which any proposition of what nature soever | the Crown. He contended, in opposition to his Hon. friend, who said 


| might not only find persons to bring it forward, but also to support, | it had increased, that it was now positively less than it was 50 years 
other instance. (Here Mr. Wortley was again interrupted by many | with talents and great learning. Nay he thought that the most warin| ago. (“ Why,” said a voice from the crowd, “ your friend Billy Wil- 


signs of impatience on the part of the meeting. Some cried “ Enough, | opponents of that House as now constituted, would not deny that! berforce says it's too much.”) For Mr. Wilberforce he had the very 
that will do ;” and others loudly called out for Lord Milton.) there never was such an arena for the display of talent and abilities as| greatest respect, but he would not take his opinion from any body. He 


The Hicn Snerirr again interposed, and called upon the meeting | it now afforded. The impatience of the meeting became here again | had lived a certain number of vears in the world, and during that time 
to give Mr. Wortley the same attention that they would give to any | manifested in a strong degree, and Mr. Wortley could not be heard | had exerted himself to the utmost of his power in gaining every sort 
other Gentleman. While the Sheriff was thus addressing the people | for a short time. 


At length he said, “ Gentlemen, I think [ am enti-! of information respecting the Constitution of England. And he said 
from the centre, Willan, of Dewsbury, got up at the side at which | tled at least to express my opinion, and I again appeal to you for a again, that the influence of the Crown had not increased, but diminish- 
Ir. Wortley stood, and made several efforts to catch the attention of | fair hearing. I flatter myself that I have not intentionally said avy | ed in his memory. He could enumerate, if it were necessary, many 
the meeting ; but no one seemed disposed to listen to him, and he re- | thing to give offence, and therefore I do not see why I should not be | sources of its influence, which had recently been cut off. Fifty, nay, 
tired from the front. heard.” (Hear, hear.) leven thirty years ago, one means of its influence arose from its direct 

Mr. S. Wontitey again presented himself, and proceeded. He| The Hicu Suenirr again implored the meeting, if they attached | revenues. ‘I'he Crown had at that time the same influence from its 
would not, he said, fatigue their attention, by citing any other cases | any value to public discussion, to hear paticutly what was said on! direct revenues, that any gentleman of landed property had from his 
in support of his argument, though he could produce very many ; but | both sides. | estates over histenants. ‘hat sort of influence, however, which was 
he challenged his Hon. Friend, (Mr. Fawkes) to prove that in any Mr. S. WortLey proceeded. There were, he said, very many who | undoubtedly great, was now entirely abolished. The influence of the 
place in the kingdom the system of representation was different at the agreed with him in the opinion he had conscientiously expressed on! press had also tended to diminish considerably the influence of the 
present day from what it had. been 400 years ago. He was satisfied | the subject of reform, end before they consented to any change, they| Crown. Let the meeting consider the scanty means of information 
st could not be proved. He would, therefore, in the remainder of the | had a right to know, besides being informed of the necessity of the | which the public possessed thirty years ago—their fathers and their 
observations he had to make, take it for granted, that he was right on | reform, what were the nature and character of that to be proposed ? | grandfather: sawa newspaper only once a week, now there was scarce- 
this point ; and that the constitution of this country was now exercis- They knew that for the last 400 years the House of Commons legis- | ly a small village in the country which had not its paper daily, and 
ed as it had been for centuries back. ‘This being the case, he would | lated for the country as it did at present ? What now was the change | which had not thus the means within itself of gaining information re- 


tant. (A voice in the crowd, “ [t is time such a system should end.”) 

Mr. 5. WortLey.—That might be another question. That which he 
was now Citing these facts to prove was, that the state of the represen- 
tation was not better in those which were considered the best times of 
our constitution, than at present. He would give another instance ; 
at was that of the town of Newport, in the Isle of Wight, in which he 
found that in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the members were uomi- 
nated by the Steward of the Lord of the Manor. He would give an- 














now beg to ask the meeting a few questions. Had we not, under this | to be proposed? Or were the friends of Reform in the general prin- 
‘overnment of the country, he would not say any particular one, but | ciple agreed among themselves upon any one specific measure ? Were 
had we not enjoyed a great number of blessings in that time ? (Laugh- | there to be no rotten boroughs as they were called? Were they to be} 


. , . , | . . 4 
ter, and cries of “ Yes, in taxes.’ ) He would refer thein to the speech | all cut away, or if any were to remain, how many? Which were they, | 
of Lord J. Russell on reform, in the last Session, in which it was stat- 


; rm, /and was any compensation to be given for the vested rights which | 
ed, that the brightest period in our aonals—that to which they all 


’ 106 | ; , would thus be destroyed, or was there to be a new scheme of legisla- | 
jooked up with such admiration—and certainly none admired more , tion altogether? ‘These were circumstances of which the opponents | 


than he did the great moderation as well as the firmness of those who | of Reform had a right to be informed. ‘They ought first to have it} 
were principally concerned in producing the events of that day—he | moved that a necessity for Reform existed, and vext, the precise plan | 
meant the Revolution, and the abdication of James Il. Certainly he | of the Reform proposed ought to be laid before them. His Hon. | 
yielded to no man in admiring the firmness and intrepidity of the | Friends, who had moved and seconded the Resolutions, had proposed | 
principal supporters of that measure,and he freely admitted that they | no particular plan; but though they had not, he knew there were | 
had covered themselves with glory by the great temper and steadiness | those in the country who had precise and determinate plans. He did | 
with which they carried the nation through that period of difficulty. | not mean to say, that with the opinions of such, his Hon. Friends near | 
But to return: the Edinburgh Review, in alluding to the Noble Lord's | him concurred, but he knew there were opinions which, if only to be | 
«peech, and his reference to that period, had termed it the brightest | realized by Reform, he would oppose to the last hour of his life, and | 
in our history—the reign of the influence of opinion. Now he would | with the last drop of his blood. (Applause and disapprobation.) Nay, 
add, that if we had had a reformed House of Commons, that bright | more, he should be firmly convinced that any Reform did not lead to 
period would not have arrived—that great event would not have been | such results, before he ceased to brand it, as far as he could, with 
accomplished ; for certainly it was mainly brought about by the influ-| public opprobrium. What had they heard as having been already 
ence of a few, and against the wishes of the great body of the people. | proposed in another place as one of the effects of reform ? Why, a 
He would not say that the House might not justly act in opposition to | national bankruptcy, and a breach of faith with the public creditor. 
ihe will of the majority of the nation on some occasions, byt he would | (Cries of “ No, no.”) He repeated, that such was anticipated by some 
assert that the present House of Commons was not in opposition to reformers, as the result of their plan of reform. (Here the Honour- 
the will of the majority of the nation. (Cries of “ No,no!”) It bad) able Gentleman was again interrupted by loud disapprobation. He 
been stated by his Hou. Friend (Mr. Fawkes,) that the immediate | made several attempts to proceed, but finding that he could not be 
cause of the distress of the country was the heavy load of debt which | heard, he gave up the task, and retired a little from the position he 
it had contracted ; but he would contend that the principal portion of | had before occupied. The cries for “ Lord Milton” then became 
debt with which the nation was burdened was contracted by Parlia-| very loud, and his Lordship came forward, and at the same time seve- 
ment, in unison with the declared opinions of the majority of the peo-| ral voices cried eut “ No, hear Mr. Wertley out first.” After a few 
slo. The two principal occasions on which this country had increased | moments,) 
Rig debt were, those of the American war, and the war with France,| Mr. S. Wort ry, who had partially retired, being loudly called for, 
which commenced in 1792. (A person in the crowd, “ It was a war, again came to the front of the hustings. On his re-appearance there, 
‘ 











garding public measures and public men. Was it possible to suppose 
that there was no power in so mighty an engine as the press to coun- 
teract the influence of the Crown? Had not the publication of the De- 
bates in Parliament also tended materially to produce the same effect? 
In the American war those Debates were published by stealth; but 
now every man expected to read them at breakfast, and thus obtained 
a direct control, to a certain extent, over the influence of the Crown in 
the Hodse of Commons? He bad endeavoured to state the reasons 
why he could not agree to the resolutions which had that day been 
proposed to the meeting. He trusted that he had stated them with 
temper, and a proper degree of respect to the audience which he had 
been addressing ; and he flattered himself that, whatever the resolu: 
tions might be which the meeting might adopt, whether they were good 
or bad, he hed made the line of his duty straight and visible to them 
all. He did not hold out to them any hope that he would support the 
resolutions; he thought in his conscience that the House of Commons 
was so constituted as to be enabled io perform its share in the Govern- 
ment with advantage to the public, and with honour to itself ;—(cla- 
mour, mixed with some applause ;)}—he thought that the influence of 
the aristocracy, and that the influence of the Crown had existed with- 
in it for the last 400 years, as it existed at present; and he did not 
think that it was possible for the three estates of this realm to be prac- 
tically independent of each other, however beautiful such a system 
might appear in theory. 

In conclusion he stated, that his firm opinion was, that so long as 
the House of Commons remained the principal organ of the Govern- 
ment, so long the influence of the Crown and Peers would continue te 
exist within it. He then took leave of the meeting, thanking them for 
the kind reception which they had given him upon the whole, notwith- 
standing some casual interruptions which he had received at intervals. 

After Lord Mixtox had made a long speech in favour of Reform, 
a petition was carried, founded on the Resolutions, and the meeting 
was dissolved. 











1823. 


Che Aloton. 
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Davietics. 


GRAND MASQUERADE AND FANCY BALL 
AT CHELTENHAM. 


Wednesday evening, the 22d January, Chariton House was the 
scene of uncommon gaiety and splendour ; a fancy ball having for 
some days previousiy been announced, with the admission of masks. 
At half past nine o’clock the guests began to arrive, and in about two 
hours all the characters, not less than four hundred in number. Danc- 
ing commenced at eleven o’clock, the dancing-room being hand- 
somely chalked, and in the centre was inscribed the very appropriate 
motto “ Honi Soit qui Mal y pense.” 

Lord Cremorne, a domino—Honourable Mr. Howard, a Court 
dress—Honourable Colonel White, uniform—Honourable Mrs. White, 
as a flower girl—Honourable Mrs. Bennett, fancy dress—Lady Pynn, 
as Amazic. in Aladdin ; a beautiful dress—Lady and Miss Dyer, fan- 
cy dresses—Lady Ferguson, Lady Maclean, Lady Campbell, Lady 
Pocock, Dowager Lady Smith, Lady Bateman, rich fancy dresses— 
Sir George Pocock, uniform—Sir J. Maclean, in the uniform of his 
regiment, with the insignia of the Order of the Bath—Colonel O'Neill 
and Mr. Oakes, as Noodle and Doodle—Colone! Berkeley, uniform 
of the South Gloucester Militia—Colonel Lee, uniform of the 96th 
regiment—Colonel Haddock, as the Devil, very good—Colonels 
Ollney, Baker, Cape, Gubbins, O'Malley, Greentree, Watts, O’Hollo- 
ran, Evans, and Baker, uniform—Major Robinson, an inimitable 
Frenchman; his ease, “ maniere, naiveté et politesse,” were certainly 
the most perfect French of any thing we have seen for a long time ; 
_ his colloquies were highly amusing —Major Fitzgerald, as a modern 
Father Luke, driven from Irish practice by the operation of the New 
Marriage Act, which he severely reprobated, excellent— Major Ha- 
merton, staff uniform—Miss Colmore, as a Sultana—Mrs. Gregve, as 
_ @ French lady of the reign of Louis XV.—Captain Gregoe, as a Ro- 
man senatur—Captain Molynenx, as a Tartar—Captain Nestor, Hus- 
sar dress—Captain Ambrose, a Pindaree Chieftaiv, excellent, ably 
supported by Mr. Paxton—Captains Antrobus, Townsend, and Sy- 
denham, uniform—Captain Nangle, Swiss peasant—Captain Daley, 
as the Earl of Essex, a brilliant dress—Captain Elliott, uniform—Cap- 
tain Pritchett, a very rich Spanish dress—Captain Stevenson, in a 
superb Tartar dress—Captain Ward, an old English dress—Captains 
Handcock and Briggs, naval uniforms—Captains Fletcher, Welch, 
and H. N. Trye, uniform of the South Gloucester Militia—Captain 
Ford, uniform—Captain Wallace, Turkish dress—Captain Marshall, 
M. C. an irrecognisable Jew Doctor, well masked, and well sustain- 
ed. He handed about gratuitously the following handbill : 

“ ,D. JE. and LSS. in the High-street, Regular bread Sur- 
gun, Fizzisshun, Cow Doctor, Pot-i-carry—Dokturs Cows, Humans, 
Dandies, and other things ; has nu Scrupels, but compounds Drams— 
is well supplied with Hungry Water, Markury, Theeves’ Vinegar, Korn 
Plaster, Hell-a-bore, and tie much-fam’d Restorative Dandy drops. 
His famous Pills mends and keures all Dishordurs incidental to Man, 
Woman, Child, Horses. Cows, and Dandies—the Black and Yellow 
Jaundiss—the Hips in Men—Skowlding Wives, and Stervility in Dan- 
dics. 
rinkels in the ould, porvuarty in the poor, and pride in the rich——a 
fine warmer te the kou!d-blooded—promotes mattrimony—prompts 





Plaster. 
parties—the ich for notoriety—the itch for exceeding one’s means— 
the general ifch for apeing one’s superiors. N. B. Sekrusy observed. 
Dandies, half-price—the Poor free gratis for nothin.” 

Doctor Boizragon, a Theatrical Manager of the Old School—co- 
temporary of the immortal Garrick—stirring genius !—Tate Wilkin- 
son, Catoley, and the matchless Mare. 

* Powers of the Lorp!”’ he was inimitable—his corrections of the 
text of young dramatic aspirants, and his insinuaiing mode of procur- 
ing © bespeaks” were quite irresistible in their effect, &c. 

The entertainments were of the most excellent kind, and as a most 
exquisite rarity we are bound to notice the fine Buar’s Head sent 
from Oxford on the occasion. Nothing could exceed the pleasure and 
festivity of the evening. 


FEMALE CHARACTERS ON THE STAGE. 


It is well known that in the time of Shakspeare, and for many years 
afterwards, female characters were represented by boys or young 
men. However strange this may appear to those who have been ac- 
customed to see the women’s parts performed by females, it should be 
remembered, that in the infancy of the English stage, whole plays were 
performed by the boys of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel, as is now the 
¢ase occasionally at Westminster and other great schools, and one 
boy (S. Pavy) who died in his thirteenth year, was so admirable an 
actor of old men, that Ben Johnson, in his elegant epitaph on him, 
says the Fates thought him one, and therefore cut his thread of life— 


“6 Yeeres he number'd scarce thirteen, when Fates turn’d cruell, 
* Yet three fill'd Zodiackes had he been the stage’s jewell ; 

** And did act (what we now mourn) old men so duely, 

“ As sooth, the Parce thought him one, he played so trucly. 

‘s So, by error, to his fate they all consented ; 

‘* But viewing him since, (alas, too late!) they have repented, 

« And have sought, (to give new birth) in bathes to steepe him ; 
‘s But, being much too good for earth, Heav’n vows to keep him.” 





This celebrated child performed originally in Jonson’s Cynthia’s Re- 
vels, and Poetaster, in the years 1600 and 1601. 

“‘ Before the civil war of Charles the First, boys continued to be 
trained to act women’s characters ; during the suspension of the the- 
atres they had outlived and outgrown the proper age and size for 
female persenification. The introduction, therefore, of women on the 
stage, (its greatest beauty and ornament,) seems to have resulted from 
necessity. In “A Prologue to the King,” in Jordan’s Royal Arbor, 
p. 12, is the following passage :— 


«“ For doubting we should never play agen, 

&* We have play‘d all our women into men, 

«‘ That are of such large size for flesh and bones, 
“ They'll rather taken be for Amazons 

“‘ Than tender maids.” — 


And in the Prologue for Desdemona—this : 


«Our women are defective, and so siz’d 

« You'd think they were some of the guard disguis'd, 
‘ For, to speak truth, men act that are between 

« Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 

With bones so large, and never so incomplyant ; 

t¢ When you call Desdemona—Enter Giant!” 


Sir William D’Avenant, in imitation of the foreign theatres, first in- 
troduced females in the scene, and Mrs. Betterton is said to have been 
the first woman that appeared on the English stage. Andrew Penny- 
wicke played the part of Matilda, in a tragedy of Davenport's, io 
1655, and Kynaston acted several female parts after the Restoration. 
‘The Parson's -Wedding, by Thomas Killegrew—and which met with 
the most general approbation, it is remarkable, was acted by women 
only. 

i he anecdote of King Charles the Second waiting till the heroine 
of a play was shaved, is well known. 


FEMALE BEAUTY AND ORNAMENTS. 


Guzurat. In Greenland the women colour their faces with blue and | 
yellow. However fresh the complexion of a Muscoviie may be, she | 
would think herself very ugly if she was not plastered over with paint, 

The Chinese must have their feet as diminutive as those of the she- 

goats, and to render them thus, their youth is passed in tortures. In| 
ancient Persia, an aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the | 
crown ; and if there was any competition between two princes, the 

people generally went by this criterion of majesty. In some countries, | 
the mothers break the noses of their children ; and in others press the | 
head between two boards, that it may become square. The modern 
Persians have a strong aversion to red hair: the Turks, on the con- 

trary, are warm admirers of it. The female Hottentot receives from | 
the hand of her lover, not silks nor wreaths of flowers, but warm | 
guts and reeking tripe, to dress herself with enviable ornaments. In | 
China, small round eyes are liked; and the girls are constantly 
plucking their eye brows that they may be thin and long. The 

Turkish women dip a gold brush in the tincture of a black drug, 

which they pass over their eye-brows. It is too visible by day, but | 
looks shining by night. ‘They tinge their nails with a rose-colour, An | 
African beauty must have small eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, and | 
a skin beautifully blach. The emperor of Monomotapa would not 
change his amiable negress for the most brilliant European beauty. 
An ornament for the nose appears to us perfectly unnecessary. ‘The 
Peruvians, however, think otherwise ; and they hang on it a weighty 
ring, the thickness of which is proportioned by the rank of their hus- 
bands. ‘The custom of boring it, as our Ladies do their ears, is very 
common in several nations. Through the perforation are hung va- 
rious materials; such as green crystal, gold, stones, a single and 
sometimes a great number of gold rings. This is rather troublesome 
to them in blowing their noses ; and the fact is, seme have informed 
us, that the Indian ladies never perform this very useful operation. 
The female head-dress is carried in some countries to singular extra- 
vagance. ‘The Chinese fair carries on her head the figure of a certain 
bird. This bird is composed of copper, or of gold, according to the 
quality of the person; the wings spread out, fall over the front of the 
head-dress, and conceal the temples. ‘The tail, long and open, forms 
a beautiful tuft of feathers. : 
the neck is fastened to the body of that artificial animal by a spring, 
that it may the more freely play, and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantses is far more ridiculous than the | 
above. ‘They carry on their heads a slight board, rather longer than 
a foot, and about six inches broad: with this they cover their hair, 

and seal it with wax. They cannot lie down, nor lean, without keep- 

ing the neck straight; and the country being very woody, it is not 

uncommon to find them with their head-dress entangled in the trees. 

Whenever they comb their hair, they pass an hour by the fire in melt- 





| 





His never-failing Kordial Drops removes pimples in the yong, | 


| 


the ould bachelor to wed—remouves limmidily in ould maids—makes | 


wives domestic, an bands faithful—And his celebrated Porvurty | : . Apa r t 
és do "A Mosartellion trans py shar ok fae cnimleil--tthe itch for | patronised on their first appearance, are new in high favour with those 


| Ladies of rank who may be said to lead the fashions.—Over a round 


ing the wax ; but this combing is only performed twice a-year. The } 
inhabitants of the land of Natal wear caps, or bonnet, from 6 to 10 | 
inches high, composed of the fat of oxen. ‘They then gradually | 
anoint the head with a purer grease, which mixing with the hair, 
fastens these bonnets for their lives.—(Curiosilies of Lileralure.) 





FASHIONS FOK JANUARY, 1823. 
Watkiye Dress.—The braided pelisses, which were but partially 


dress of milk white bombazine or Norwich crape, is a cluse pelisse of 
puce coloured cachemire, ornamented down the front and round the 
border with a peculiarly rich braiding in silk, the flowers of which 
represent the Caledonian thistle ; two beautiful long branches of the 
same braiding rise from the points that terminate the bottom of the 
facings, and form a superb ornament in front, on each side of the 
border. ‘The ornaments across the bust consist of a braiding in fo- 
liage only ; but it has a very rich appearance, being composed of se- 
veral rows reaching across the front to the forepart of each shoulder. 
The mancherons are plain, almost close to the sleeve ; these are finish- 
ed with one row of leaves in braiding. A belt of black velvet, fastened 
in front with a polished steel buckle, confines the pelisse round the 
waist. The bonnet is of puce coloured velvet, lined with white satin 
and crowned with a plume of ostrich feathers; a veil of Chantill 


always adopted. 
round the throat ; and a muff of the white Siberian fox, with half-boots 
of puce-coloured kid, and light doe skia gloves, finish this promenade 
dress.—La Belle Assemblée. 

Mornina Dress.—Roman dress, or blouse, of fine cambric muslin ; 
the body and skirt are in one, and of nearly equal fulness, which is | 
principally collected in the front and in the middle of tne back, and 
confined round the waist with a red narrow band, fastened by a stecl | 
buckle ; it is made high, nearly to the throat, and is gaged with four | 
rows of pink braiding. The sleeve is easy, and has an epaulette with | 
full trimming, braided at the edge, and a double ruffie at the wrist ; | 
round the bottom at the skirt are narrow flounces, edged with pink | 
braiding. Cap of sprigged net, with border of British Lisle lace ; | 
cottage front; the caul rather dull, and separated half way into | 
eight divisions, edged with a rouleau of satin: four, alternately, | 
are fastened to the head-piece ; the others are trimmed with lace, and | 
rather elevated, forming a light and elegant crown: a wreath of deli- 
cate flowers, the forget-me-not and the heliotrope, decorate the front. 
Coral ear-rings, rose-coloured gloves, and corded silk shoes. 

Batt Dress —White crepe lisse dress, worn over a bright pink satin 
slip; the corsage of white satin, cut bias, and fits the shape ; it is or- 
namented with simple elegance, being separated into narrow straps, 
nearly two inches deep, and edged with two small folds of pink crepe 
lisse set in a narrow band of folded white satin, finished with a tucker 
of the finest blond lace. The sleeve is short, of very full white-crepe 
lisse, partly concealed by two rows of white satin diamonds, edged 
with pink crepe lisse, and united by half a dozen minute folds of white 
satin ; at the bottom of the dress is one row of large full puffs, or 
bouffantes, of white crepe lisse ; between each are eight white satin 
loops, attached to bouffantes, and surrounding a cluster of half-blown 
China roses. The hair, without ornament, @ la Grecque. Ear-rings, 
necklace, arml@gs, and bracelets, of dead gold, with pink topazes and 
emeralds interspersed, and fastened by padlock-snaps studded with 
emeralds. Long white kid gloves. Pink satin shoes—Ackermann’s 
Reposilorg. 





Edward the Confessor seemed to have been the first who made use 
of a seal hanging to the charters or grants, some of which are pre- 
served to this day. Among those charters prior to his time, which 
are still remaining, it has been observed that there is not any seal 
found, nor is there any appearance of their ever having had any. 





The first time that a coach went from Oxford to London in one 
day was in 1669. It contained six passengers, had a boot on each 
side, and was 13 hours on the road. 


—_—— 


In Ashmole's Diary of his life, is the following passage :—“ 1581. 
April 1l. I took, early in the morning, a good dose of elixir, aod 


hung three spiders about my neck, and they drave my ague away 





Deo gratias. 








The beak covers the top of the uose; | 


| in a newspaper, which bore the badge of infamy. 


. | drew’s. 

















The wonderful discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton being the subject of 


_ | conversation in a mixed company, some er te person observed that 
The Ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and those of the Indies paint he thought the philosopher must have dealt wit 


them red. The pear! of teeth must be dyed black to be beautiful in| 


a demon. Aye, said 
a shrewd fellow, that he did, and / can tell you his name; # way 
demon-stralion ! 











SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH JURY COURT, Jaws. 10. 

TytLer v. Macintosu.—Friday, an action of damages for libel, at 
the instance of Wm. Fraser Tytler of Burdsyards and younger of 

alnam, Esq. Sheriff and Vice-Lientenant of the county of Inverness, 
against Lachlan Macintosh, Esq. of Raigmore, and one of the Justices 
of the Peace for that county, came on in this Court, before the Lord 
Chief Commissioner, Lord Pitmilly, and a special Jury. The libel 
was contained in various letters, quoted in the issues, (which are of 
great length,) written by the defender to the Hon. Colonel F. W. 
Grant, Lord Lieutenant of the county of Inverness, and to the Right 
Hon, Charles Grant, M P. for the county, impnting to the parsuer 
actions inconsistent with his station and duty ; such as recommending 
and appointing persons of abandoned character to be Justices of the 
Peace, and insinuating that the pursuer was a man anworthy of pub- 











| lic trust, as having, from improper motives, been accessary to the ap- 


pointment of improper persons to be Justices of the Peace, and fa- 
vouring local abuses, &c. The damages were laid at £5000. 

Mr. Moncreiff opened the case for the pursuer. This was an action 
for certain libels which were written to the prejudice of the pursuer 
by the defender, Mr. M’Intosh, of Raigmore. The defender, Lachlan 
M'Intosh, of Raigmore, is a gentleman of property in Inverness-shire, 
possessing a large fortune, which he realised in the East Indies, and 
is still a partner of an extensive house of trade in India. Mr. Tytler’s 
situation, as a public officer, lays him open to animadversion, but, at 
the same time, protects him from such calumnies as ure here com- 
plained of ; and when such calumnies come froma person like Mr. 
M'lntosh, they could not fail of having the most injurious effect on 
the pursuer. The libels complained of are contained in letters ad- 
dressed by the defender to persons of the greatest eonsideration in the 
county—the Lord Lieutenant, and to Mr. Charles Grant, M. P. for 
the county, who is, besides, a near relation of the pursuer, As to the 
idea, that these letters were meant as confidential communications by 
the defender, nothing could be more ridiculous. These communica- 
tions, of necessity, must have been Jaid by the Lord Lieutenant be- 
fore his Vice-Lieutenant ; and it was in doing so that the pursuer be- 
came acquainted with the libels which form the ground of the present 
action. There are then six specific charges, Ist, For laxity and cor- 
rupt motives, in omitting names that ought to have been in the Com- 
mission of the Peace, and such as had formerly been in it, and adding 
others which had been kept out of it. 2d, For neglect of duty, in not 
attending to his duty as a manager of the Infirmary and Academy at 
Inverness. 3d, Conniving, at the discontinuance of the Justice of 


| Peace-courts for Small Debt, and the Quarter Sessions. 4th, Engaging 


5th, With being a 
political agent, which is nothing else than prostituting his official 
situation to political purposes. 6th, That he violated his oath, as a 
Commissioner of the Property-Tax. The Learned Gentleman then 
commented on the different charges at great length, rebutting them 
as he went along, and concluded by asking large damages from the 
| rank which the parties hold in society. 

| A number of witnesses were then examined to prove the falschood 
| of the charges, and that the defender had no probable cause of belie! 
|in them, among whom were—Col. William Grant of Grant, Charles 
| Grant, Jun. Esq. M. P., Charles Grant, Sen. Esq. ; James Grant, Esq, 
'of Bught, Mr. Alex. Anderson, a magistrate, and James Robertson, 
| Esq. Provost of Inverness, &c. who bore the most ample testimony, as 
| well to the perfect uprightness and usefulness of the public life, as to 
the purity of the private character of the pursuer. 

Mr. Jeffrey said, that in cases of libel it was necessary the pursuer 
| should prove that the libel was written from malicious intention, and 
| also, that there was no prebable cause for the alleged calumny. He 
' cited two high authorities in English law in support of this position, 


/ and then proceeded to show, that in this case, not only had there b& a 
|no malice proved, but that there could be no malice. 
?\ the defender, was by birth a Celt, and possessing, by inheritance, that 
. ‘ Y | warmth o t Onspicuous in the constitutions of the in- 
lace is thrown carelessly across the brim of the bonnet, but this is not he grag coypinncr agatha sear ign . re a. 


. enc ; habitants it natural, on his return to this c r 
A single frill of the finest Mechlin lace is worn | aemants <7 SS Seat, Wes S WetNER ra re 


Mr. M'Intosh, 


| that he should express himself in any very measured terms respecting 
| the local affairs of his own county? The defences, as to the commu- 

nications, were, first, that they were not made but to two individuals, 
| to whom the pursuer was under the necessity of addressing himself, 


| with a view to remove the grievances he complained of ; and secondly, 


that these accusations were not brought on account of any individual 
unworthiness of Mr. Tytler. The scope and application of these de- 
fences, were either of them separately conclusive of the absence of 
malice, and sufficient to destroy the pursuer’s claim of damages. The 
Jury were to look at the case as it stood before the pursuer raised his 
action ; not as since aggravated by being printed and brought into a 
Court of Law. 

No evidence was adduced in defence. 

The Lord Chief Commissioner said, that, in every case of libel, it 
was a question of law whether an alleged calumny was libellous or 
; not; the question of damages was for the Jury to determine. It had 
| been stated to them at some length, that malice was not to be infer- 
red, and if malice was not inferred, a verdict could not be 
‘given for the pursuer. But he must state to them, that by the 
|law of Scotland it is not necessary to infer a malicious inten- 

tion, and the word malice did not exist in the issues before 
| them ; the reason of this was, that in the lhew of Scotland, all_it 
| Was necessary to show was that it was false and injurious. His Lord- 
ship then went over the different charges in the issues, and laid it 
down that not only were they to be considered false by the presump- 
tion of law, as the defender hiad not attempted to support any one of 
| them; but the proof of the pursuers went to establish, that the de- 


| fender himself could have had uo probable cause of belief in them at 


| the time. 
| The Jury were enclosed for about twenty minutes, and found fox 
| the pursuer on all the issues—Damages SU0/. 

The Counsel for the defender rendered an exception to the charge 
of the Learned Judge in regard to his statement, that probable grounds 
| were of né avail, and that malice was not necessary in this case to 
| constitute the libel. 

Counsel for the pursuer—James Moncrieff, William Buchanan, and 
Patrick Robertson, Esqrs.; James Tytler, W. 5, and Hugh M‘Queen, 
Esqrs. W. S. agents. 

Counsel for the defender—Francis Jeffrey, Heary Cockburn, and 
Duncan Matheson, Esqrs.; neas Macbean, Esq. W. S. agent. 





DUNDEE, Jasvary 23. 

The appointinent of Dr Chalmers to the Moral Philosophy chair 
of St. Andrew's will give the highest satisfaction to every one who has 
the honour of our University at heart. There is no man that Scotland 
—we may say Britain—contains, who is better fitted to throw around 
the subjects of such a class the charms of attractive eloquence. ‘The 
acquisition of such a man te any college would be of no ordi 
value ; and it will, no doubt, add much to the character of St. An- 
The patrons in this case have acted with a liberality and dis~ 
crimination worthy of this enlightened age; and they will certainly 
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be rewarded in the rising populacity of their College. We do not say 
but the eloquence of Dr. Chalmers has produced many wretched iimi- 
tators, and that the flights of his imaginations Are not always the best 


for the warm feeling of youth ; but even to give the mind of 


_ morale a taste for the charms of eloquence, which he is so able 
to do, is an object of vo little importance. While we rejoice at this 
appointment, as it regards the interests of St. Andrew’s, we almost 
regret that our church is 


its greatest and most impressive preacher. 





The late James Constable, Esq. who died here in October, 1821, 
deft the reversion of his whole property, as a mortification, for the 
education of boys of the names of Constable and Watson, natives of 
Dundee. The patronage to be vested in the Provost, Minister of the 
parish, and Dean of Guild, of Dundee. The sum that remains to be 
applied to this benevolent purpose is found to amount to 2,8002, 





Flax and hemp imported direct from foreign ports to Dundee, from 
6th January, 1822, to Sth January, 1823: 





TONS. CWT. 
Flax - . : - 6684 11 2 9 
Hemp - » ° . 3136 4 3 8 

Total - ° 9820 16 1 12 


EDINDURGH, Jay. 24. 


On Friday last, in the First Division of the Court of Session, Sir 
James Mackintosh happened to be in Court, when the Lord President, 
addressing the Court, said, “ My Lords! [ observe Sir James Mackin. 
tosh in the room, I move that he be admitted within the bar.” Sir 
James (who, as is well known, was long a Judge himself) was imme- 
diately introduced by Sir Robert Dundas within the bar, where he 
remained while Mr. Jeffery delivered an eloquent speech, which 
Jasted three hours, in a question between the Crown and an individual, 
deeply affecting the liberty of the subject. 

The Speculative Society unanimously resolved, at their meeting on 
‘Tuesday the Mth inst. to raise Sir James Mackintosh to the rank of 
an honorary member of the Society. 

H. S. H. the Prince of Poyais set off yesterday for London, accom- 
panied by Major Wemyss. 

On making roads passable impeded by snow.—Sir James Mont- 
gomery, Bart. instead of using the snow plough, which proves very 
injurious to the roads when the thaw comes on, has followed the Ame- 
rican method, and beat down the snow, by drawing over it a very 
beavy iron roller, with four stout horses. It answers uncommonly 
well. In two hours time he made the road from Stobo Castle to 
Peebles, a distance of seven miles, quite passable for loaded carts, 

Thefis—TVhe number of thefts in Edinburgh, 


From ist Dec. 1821 to 20th Jan. 1822, were 200 

From 1822 to 1823, 180 
So that there is a decrease in the number of thefts during the present 
year. The period mentioned is the most gloomy, and, we may say, 
the most abundant in crimes of the whole year. 


——-- — 


GLASGOW, Jas. 25. 


Curling. —On the 18ih January, a match took place on Lochbrown, 
hetween 96 curlers from the parish of Loudoun, and the like number 
from the parish of Tarbolton for four bolls of oatmeal to the poor 
of the parish of the successful party, when, after a keen contest, and 
much dexterity displayed on both sides, victory was declared in favour 
of Loudoun curlers by a majority of 74 shots. A grand curling 
match took place betwixt the parishes of Old and New Cumnock, 
upon Lochside Loch, on the 18th inst. 15 rinks on each side, 9 players 
in each rink, making in all from beth parishes 270 players, and after 
a very keen contest the game ended in favour of Old Cumnock. On 
Monday last a curling match took place between the parishes of Kil- 
marnock and Mauchline, and after a well contested day’s play, it was 
decided in favour of Kilmaraock curlers, by a majority of 27 shots. 
On Wednesday a curling match between the parishes of Coylton and 
Ayr; took place on Martnaham loch, ‘There were 40 players, and 
five rinks on each side, After a keenly contested game, the Ayr party 
were declared victors by forty shots. 
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WB Aatl De 
SESSIONS’ HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


After two days close inguiry. the Grand Jury of the city of Dublin, 
have, ia effect, ignored all the bills. There were two, one for a con- 
spiracy to riot, and the other for a simple riet. The first was ignoved 
‘Lhe bills were found against two for a riot. But two cannot constitute 
ariot, so the effect was a dismissal of the bill. 

On the bills coming down from the Grand Jury, the Attorney-Gene- 
ral rose and addressed the Court as follows: 

My Lords—Upon a case the most interesting that ever occurred in 








ar 





to be deprived for a time of the labours of 


THe Albion. 


general demonstration of applause, which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
instantly suppressed by his gestures. 


GREAT PUBLIC DINNER. 


Advertisement has been issued for a public Dinner of conciliation 
at Dublin, iv which all parties will meet to celebrate the anniversary 
of the Marquis of Wellesley’s arrival in this kingdom, Already sixty 
of the most respectable and highest names in the city are subscribed 
to the list. The Dinner will take place a few days before term. 





HIGHWAY ROBBERY AND EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE. 

Judges Moore and Burton took their seats upon the Bench, about a 
quarter after 10 6'clock ; when was tricd Jonn Conzan, for the rob- 
bery of the three men, named Wm. Nap, John Darling, and Thomas 
Martin, (an account of whose heroic conduct appeared in the papers 
of the 30th of last Dec.) who, after being robbed on their way from 
Howth to Dublin, by 7 armed ruffians, immediately mustered courage 
and attacked the robbers, with the intention of taking some of them 
into custody. After a sharp conflict of about ten minutes, six of the 
fellows fled, leaving the seventh, named John Conlan, a prisoner in 
the hands of the three gallant travellers, (ali Englishimen,) and who 
now attended to prosecute the prisoner. Wm. Nap was examined by 
the Recorder for the prosecution, and on being asked to identify the 
prisoner, said, ‘ Aye, that’s the blade I collared, he threatened me as 
how he’d blow my bl—dy brams out, if J did'nt leave go, and I says 
fire, and be d—d, and so another fcllow did fire, but howsomever, he 
burned prime, and so my friend John Darling coming to my help, him 
and me chucked the fellow upon the jaunting car, and we never lost 
sight or let him go, till we left him in Marlborough-st. Police Office ; 
but all this happened after they had robbed me of £4 in bank notes, 
and a gold seal and two brass keys.’ ‘The witness Nap, who was a 
young man of prepossessing appearance, eviuced, on the occasion of 
the robbery, a degree of personal courage not unworthy his more ce- 
lebrated nainesake. 

Mr. Bethell, who was with the Recorder, for the prosecution, exami- 
ned John Darling. This witness confirmed Nap’s statement, and add- 
ed, That when they hove in sight, he thought them the huntsmen re- 
turning from the chase ; but they soon showed their colours, and threai- 
ened to b/ow him to h—1; he answered, ‘ bl—st your eyes, fire away.’ 
His comrade Martin, and himself, then laid on and routed the fellows. 
He then made to assist his friend Nap, who was pummelling the pii- 
soner. 


The Jury, without leaving the box, found the prisoner guilty. 





The interest excited by the approaching contest forthe representa- 
tion of the county of Dublin, hourly increases The struggle will be 
between liberality and genuine loyalty, as defined in his Majesty's 
parting admonition, and echoed by Col. White’s address to the elec 
tors, and that spirit of intolerance and exclusion which has been so 
long the bane of our unfortunate country. 





DUBLIN MUSICAL. 


The Dublin Beef-Steak Club recently assembled for the first time 
this season. About ninety persons sat down to dioner, the Earl of 
Rathdown President of the Society) in the chair. ‘The selection of 
music was executed by a combination of talent rarely witnessed. The 
following glees, from Bayley’s second number of Melodies, arranged | 
by Sir John Stevenson, was loudly encored— Hark, the Vesper Bell 
is ringing ;” ** Come let us pass the Social Glass ;” and, “ Hail! Source | 
of Joy.” The words of the last we transcribe, as they are original | 
and beautifal :— 





‘ 
| 
' 


Hail, source of joy! that magic touch hath given 


Spirit of eloquence to these mute chords ; 
Sweet music, hail! thou wakest thoughts of Heaven, 
Linking unearthly sounds to earthly words. 
learts own thy sway! when countless voives raise, 
Thro’ echoing aisles, the song of prayer and praise, 


The merry dance, the poetry of motion, 

Owes all its charms, its very birth to thee ; 
Footsteps as light as foam upon the ocean, 

Robb’d of thy measure, motionless wouid be. 
Hearts own thy sway; when youthful beauty moves, 
And seems to float upon the tune she loves. 


Thy soothing cadence lulls affliction’s slumbers ; 
Thy nobler strains arouse the warrior’s fire ; 
And well we know the pathos of thy nuinbers, 
When little Cupid strings Apollo's lyre. 
Hearts own thy sway! when lovers glide along 
O’er waves whose ripple mingles with their song. 


This glee was admirably sung. A new M.S. glee, “ By silver 
streams,” compesed for the occasion by Sir John Stevenson, was mosi 
inimitably accompanied on the flute by Mr. Ashe. Mr. Bayly having 
been invited to the dinner, his health was proposed by the President, 
with thanks for the entertainment his melodies had aflorded the com- 


; a tee © : |pany; Mr. B. briefly returned thanks.—Amongst the many patriotic 
this country, two biils of indictment have been sent up to the Grand ows. Ay , rr A, 


Jury of the city of Dublin, against five persons. One set of bills charg- 
ing a conspiracy to cause a riot at the theatre, in which the person of 
of the Lord Lieutenant was outraged and iasulted—the other bills 
charging a riot generally. Upon the first indictment the Grand Jury 
of the city of Dublin have ignored the bills agaiast all the parties. 


| toasts given was, “ Qur brethren across the water, who so generously 


came forward to relieve our sufiering countrymen.” 





[From the Dublin Gazette.] 





Upon the secoud indictment they have found, a riot committed, im- 
plicating two of the persons in the indictment, Graham and one of the | 
Handwiches. It is needless to observe to the court, that, according | 


His Majesty’s Letters Patent have passed the Great Seal of Ireland, 
for translating the Right Rev. Dr. Robert Tottenham, (commonly called 
Lord Robert Tottenham,) Bishop of Leighlin and Ferns, to the Bi- 
shopric of Clogher, vacant by the deprivation of Dr. Percy Jocelyn, 


to the technicalities of our law, a riot cannot be committed by only | late Bishop thereof. 


iwo persons—had even the bills beea found for a riot only against all 


the parties, I would have then felt it to be my duty to adopt the line 


of conduct I am about to intimate in the presence of the court. I will 
not arrogate to myself the office of arraigning the conduct of the grand 





His Majesty’s Letters Patent have also passed the Great Seal of [re- 
land, fer translating the Right Rev. Dr. ‘Thomas Elvington, Bishop of 
Limerick, Ardtert, and Aghadoe, to the Bishoprics of Leighlin and 
| Ferns, in the room of the Right Rev. Dr. Robert Tottenham, promo- 


jury of the city of Dublin ; they have discharged their functions in the | ted to the Bishopric of Clogher. 


presence of their God, under the sanction of a solemn oath taken in 


His Majesty's Letters Patent have also passed the Great Seal of Ire- 


the face of their country,—to that God alone are they accountable. | land, for promoting the Rev. Dr. John Jebb, Archdeacon of Emly, to 


But I have also a duty to perform. 
guilt of any individual, state solemnly in the presence of this crowded 
audience, that, in all my readings—in all my experience—in all the 
annals of this unfortunate country, I never did find a case so fully de- 


monstrated of the foullest conspiracy to riot, of so much atrocity as | 


scarcely to be heightened by the aggravation that its avowed object 
was to insult and outrage the representative of the King’s Majesty in 
the public theatre. I will exercise the prerogative that the law and 
Constitution has given to my office ; 1 will discharge that duty honest- 
ly, and with the blessing of God, fearlessly—unintimidated by that 
gang which have formed themselves into a faction to beard the King’s 
government, to overtara the Jaws of the country, and even to insnit 
and outrage the very person of the King’s representative in Ireland, 
and pursuing the course of outrage and violence, from the hostility 
they had taken up against that venerated nobleman, for his zeal and 


firmness in Carrying into effect the King’s intentions towards allaying 
the dissensions and healing the wounds that have afflicted this unhap- 


py country. The course of conduct that my duty directs me to pur- 


sae, will be. in the execution of the prerogative annexed to my office, Apso : ; 
to file ex officis informations, and speedily to bring before the country | Bediate vicinity attended in their gowns. 


ail the parties charged in these indictments. 


At the close of the Attorney-General’: statement, there was a very | Rev. W, Ball, Vicar, and the Rev. 


1 will, without anticipating the | the Bishoprics of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, in the rooin of the 


| Right Rev. Dr. Thomas Elrington, promoted to the Bishoprics of Leigh- 
| tin and Feras. 





FUNERAL OF THE MARQUESS OF DROGHEDA. 


| The remains of the Marquess of Drocuepa arrived in Droghee=, 
in a hearse, splendidly decorated with the family escutcheon, and 
| drawn by eight horses. A number of carriages followed, in which 
‘ were the mourners, and bearers, and the domestics of the deceased. 
| The coitin was covered with rich crimson velvet, and studded with giit 

nails; on the lid was a large gilt plate, on which was engraved the 

different titles of the Moore family, the age of the deceased, &c. The 
| funeral procession was met at the entrance of the town by the Mayor 
‘and a numerous assemblage of the Corporation, in their robes, who at- 
i tended to pay the last tribute of respect to the departed Nobleinan, 
| who was the oldest Freeman of their Body ; and, in compliance with 
(his Lordship’s Will, the Members who attended were provided with 
scarfs and hat-bands, Almost all the Clergymen of the town and im- 
The procession moved to 
t. Peter’s Church, where the Funeral Service was performed by the 
Ty. B. Owens, Carate; after which 





March 22, 
| the body was de 


Chutch-vard. posited in the Family Vauli, at the east side of the 


Chief Mourner. 
Lord Henry Moore, second son of the deceased. 
ei i < * Mourners. 
e Kov. tenry Moore, Ponsonby Moore, Esq., R. 
| Bes pen Any —_ 3 sq., R. Moore, Esq., and 
se ah . Bearers. 
ir Henry Meredyth, Bart., B. T. Balfour, Esq. 
the Recorder, Major Cheshire, Ralph ‘arb, Eee 
Dominick O'Reilly, Esq., and the 
Rev. J. Bagot. : 














FROM THE LONDON 


PROMOTIONS, ETC. 


War Office, January 3, 1823. 

17th Regiment of Light Dragoons—Lieut. Wemyss Thomas Cock- 
burne, from 13th Light Dragoons, to be Captain, by purchase vice 
Wayth, who retires. ? 


Ist or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards—Captain John Madan 
Maitland, from the 18th Foot, to be Lieutenant and Captain, vice 
Churchill, who exchanges. ; 

ist Regiment of Foot—Gentleman Cadet John Ogilvie, from the 
Koyal Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

Sih Ditto—Captain William Booth, from the 53d Foot, to be Cap- 
tain, vice Jervois, who exchanges. 
13th Ditto—Lieutenant Michael Fenton, to be Adj 
promoted ; Gentleman Cadet ‘Thomas Blac well, 
tary College, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

17th Ditto—Henry Vyner, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Young, promoted. P 

1sth Ditto—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Chatham Horace Charchill, 
from the Ist or Grenadier Foot Guards, to be Captain, vice Maitland 
who exchanges. 
534 Ditto—Brevet Lieatenant-Colonel William Jervois, from the 
8th Foot, to be Captain, vice Booth, who exchanges. 

S4ih Ditto—Gentieman Cadet Charles Tobin, trom the Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, without purchase. 

59th Ditto—Gentleman Cadet William Cockell, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign, without purchase 

77th Ditto—Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Murdock Hugh Maclaine to 
be Lieutenant-Colonel, by purchase, vice Bromhead, who retires ; 
Captain George Paris Bradshaw to be Major, by purchase, vice Mac- 
laine ; Lieutenant William J. Hawkweil Bowen to be Captain, by 
purchase, vice Bradshaw ; Ensign Agnew Champain to be Lieuten- 
ant, by purchase, vice Bowen; Gentleman Cadet Paris William Au- 
gustus Bradshaw, from the Royal Military College, to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Champain. 
85th Ditto—Ensign Thomas P. Vandeleur to be Lieutenant, by pur- 
chase, vice Sir Thomas Ormsby, promoted in the Cape Corps; Ed. 
ward Lord Crofton to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Vandeleur. 

8% Ditto—Lieutenant John Uolland, from half-pay 86th Foot, to 
be Lieutenant, vice John William Tottenham, who exchanges. 

30 Roval Veteran Battalion—Ensign John Lane, fron half-pay 
25th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Satchel! appointed Quartermaster. 

Brsvet.—Captain John Fraser, on haif-pay sth Light Dragoons, 
Acting Staff-Captain, to have the local rank of Major at the Cavalry 
Depot at Maidstone only, during the period of his being so employed, 


Adjutant, vice Kelly, 
from the Royal Mili- 





Commission in the North Somerset Regiment of Yeomanry. 


Thomas Kington, Esq. to be Captain ; John Frederick Bailie, Gent 
to be Cornet. 





Ratt ROR IN ES 


Che “Arup. 


Slalion of the Different Troops of the Royal Horse Artillery. 


Lieut.-General Sir John Macleod, G.C.H. (Deputy Adjutant-Gene- 
rat,) Colonel Commandant—Head-quarters, Woolwich. 

ry Troop—Lieut.-Colonet Sir Hew D. Ross, K.C.8. Captain—Jsland 
Sridge. 

C. Troop—Lieut.-Col. Sir John May, K.C B. Captain—Woolwich. 
D. Troop—Major R. M‘Donald, Captain—Limerick. 

E. Troop—Lieut.-Colone! James W. Sinith, Captain—Ringmer. 

F. Troop—Liecut.-Colonel Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B. and K C.H. Cap- 
tain— Woolwich. 

H. Troop—Lieut.-Colonel R. Bull, Captain— Pontefract, 

Rt. Troop—Major W. G. EMiot, Captaiu— Woolwich. 


—_—— 











The following* are the stations of the second battalion of the Royat 
Regiment of Artillery, with the names of the captains commanding 
the diflerent companies :— 
Head-quarters, Woolwich, 

Lieut. -General Bayley Willington, Colonel Commandant. 
Ist Company, Lieut.-Colonel Joseph D'Arcy, Captain, (Aide-de+ 
Camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ircland)— Gibraltar. 

2d Ditto, Lieut.-Colonel Patrick Campbell, Captain—Maila. 
3d Ditto, Major Dagal Campbell, Captain—Gibrallar, 
4th Ditto, Major Robert H. Birch, Captain—Jreland. 
5th Ditto, Major Charles H. Godby, Captain— Gibraltar, 
6th Ditto, Major Henry B. Lane, Captain—Woo/wich. 
7th Ditto, Major Frederick Gordon, Captain— I¥ volwich. 
8th Ditto, Major Thomas Patterson, Captain—Gibraliar, 





The following are the stations of the seventh battalion of the Roya) 
Regiment of Artillery, with the names of the captains commanding 
the different companies :— 
Head-quarters, Weolwich 
Lieutenant-General John Smith; Colonel Commandant. 
1st Company, Major William Thomas Skinner, Captaina—Newfoand:> 
land. 
2d Ditto, Major Stephen Kirby, Captain— Gibraltar, 
3d Ditto, Major James P. Clair, Captain—Ireland. 
4th Ditto, Major Richard F. Cleaveland, Captain—Jamaica, 
Sth Ditto, Major Charles G. Alins, Captain—Jersey. 
6th Ditto, Major Hamlin Trelawney, Captain—West Indies 
Tth Ditto, Major Janes P. Cockburn, Captain— Canada. 
8th Ditto, Lieut.-Colonel James Power, Captain—Woolwich. 





The following are the stations of the eighth battolion ef the Reval 
Regiment of Artillery, with the names of the captains commanding 
the difierent companies :— , 
Head-quarters, Woolwich. 
Lieut.-General Thomas Stewart, Colonel Commandant, 
Ist Company, Major Alexander Manro, Captain—Mauvi'iv3, 
2d Ditto, Major Henry Hickman, Captain—Mauritixe. 








3d Ditto, Major James P. Adye, Captain— Woolwich. 

















- Parliament, respecting the affairs of Spain. 


1823. a he ALoton. 
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4th Ditto, Major Robert Douglas, Captain— Woolwich. 

5th Ditto, Major James Maclauchlan, Captain—Corfu. 

6th Ditto, Major John A Clement, Captain— Woolwich. 

7th Ditto, Major Fras. A. 8S. Knox, Captain—Corfu 

Sth Ditto, Major Edward C Whingates, Captain— Woolwich. 


‘truth in this alleged unanimity of the Spanish nation, France | 
wilk doubtless find it a work of more difficulty than she antici- | 
|pates, to subdue the jacobinical spirit. At present she natu- | 
rally expects that the Army of the Faith will receive her troops | 
(as friends and allies, and she expects it with reason. The 
| Spaniards availed themselves of the assistance of Great Britain 


against foreiga influence and usurpation in the person of Jo- | 


an m™@ 6 ~T 'seph, and there exists no sound reason why the loyalists should | 
1 . . Al 
| etd) , AIUIBUO?* 9 jnot now as readily receive succour from the Freneh to protect | 
<= —--2~- = | themselves and their King from domestic treason, 
NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1823. | Whatever view we take of the conduct of the French go- 
vernment, as to pradence and policy, we acknowledge the | 
No arrival from Europe since our last has put us in posses- right they have claimed of making war epee Spain. Ff regia | 
sion of further political details from the scene of War. We look | doubtless, considers that the present dominant faction in Spain | 
forward with great expectation to the King’s speech on the i hostile to her safety, and to the common safety of Europe, 
ineeting of Partiament, which we presume took place on the ‘inasmuch as it is founded on Ww hat we do not hesitate to call | 
4th of February. Great and important as is the juncture, we | asen and revolution. Considering, then, the Constitutional. | 
doubt not but the Speech will disclose to general satisfaction | ts as dangerous to France, the right of making war on ther 
the course adopted by the Ministers ; and that it will be found | must be conceded. So far it is evident England went with the 
P 3 : . . ‘ 
every way worthy of the character of Gacar Briain. Holy Alliance ; but on the question of policy and of prudence 
The Opposition will of course commence the eampaign by she was decidedly averse to war, and is herself firmly resolved 
unqualified abuse of the Holy Alliance, and by the niost bare- to preserve a rigid neutrality. f : 
faced misrepresentation of the motives which have actuated the We beg leave to request the attention of our readers of all 
councils of the Sovereign Congress. They will of course pre- | Paes to the extract we publish this day from that invaluable 
tend to superior knowledge, and will indulge in that prophetic Pamphlet on the “State of the Nation,” which seems to have | 
style which gained them the most unfortunate fame of being | been published under the authority of government. It may, 
. | we et . 2 . > ay one ‘ >. . . 
totally wrong in their calculations, during the late war in Spain there fore, be considered official, and it will amply repay the 
against the invasion by Buonaparte. As they then were unac- | reader for the time it will occupy. ‘The language is mild and 
: a > , Oro 4 4 oH rie { s ’ ‘s 
countably of opinion that it would be better to shoot the brave | ™perate, the arguments lucid and convincing, and the — 
Guards in St. James’ Park, than to send them to Spain to fight | MEAS May be depended upon as not to be contradicted. ‘To 
under Wellington agaiust the usurper; so they will now predict ‘all who regard our country as their birth-place, and the home 
defeat and confusion to the French, because they are arrayed of their affections, it will afford pleasure to behold its govern- 
? € . oad ania : : " or $ eps mryret . . > yy . tga ° 
under the banners of one legitimate Sovereign, in defence of ment active In preserving the peace of Europe, yet honorably 
the life and liberty of another. The inconsistency of those who defending the other Sovereigns, its allies, and vindicating the 
oppose the measures of government, without caring to inquire | Holy Alliance from the charges that the Innovating spirit of 
pleased to make against them, without information 


jnto their policy, is in nothing more singularly conspicuous than | the sie “ f be 7) 

in the opinions they held, and will maintain in the Houses of OF the — " proof, To all, of whatever polities, the rea- 
They tell as that | S08 of this pamphlet must bring conviction, if considered | 

this isa holy war, undertaken by a brave and oppressed peo- | with candor, and without prejudice, 

ple, in defence of its dearest rights: that England will be for Previously to the meeting of Parliament, it is one part of the 

ever disgraced among the nations if she remain quietly neutral | tactics of those who oppose the Adininistration, to fill the pub- 

ander such circumstances. While they complain of excessive | lie mind with unfounded rumors, and to revive the exploded 

taxation, of immense naval and military establishments, of la- | sea g ee of petitions for reform from County Meetings, 

vish expenditure at nome and abroad, with agricultural distress | VO*T® Oe side only attends. The late villainous charge against 


' id sea ittn Ritd dai ‘poe the purity of “a late Statesman” was the consequence of this 
to boot, and all other ills that attend a badly governed state—/ Gnworthy practice. That charge is notoriously false, and has 








Mareirp—On Weduesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Me. 
Patrick Laurie, of Seotland, to Mary, only daughter of Mr. Isaac 
Wooden, of Stamford, Connecticut. 
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they will demand in the same breath that we plunge into a war | been abandoned by all who have repeated it on the veracious 
with nobody knows what nations, in defence of the Greeks, the aathority of the Morning Chronicle. We have not seen, how- 
Spaniards, of any body, and every body that pretends to have | ever, that the ational Advocate of this city has noticed the 
a grievance. While they attribute the national debt, and truly, | POSIUY contradiction given to it by the Courier. We presume, 

as ‘ *” \of course, that this will be rectified, since it is contrary to every 
to two great wars, which they term tnigutious, but which we | : 


“ (principle of justice to make a charge, and not to publish the 
know to have been the most popular that England ever under- | ¢yntradiction. 


took, the American war of the Revolution, and the late war, In another part of our impression will be found a report of 
against the monstrous usurpation of Napoleon—and while | the County Meeting at York. It would be fatal to the cause 
sume of their less prudent partizans are daring enough to ad- | of Reform, could men of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s farnily conse- 


: | quence, personal qualities, and large fortune, be induced to ap- 
Vise a national bankruptcy, because we cannot, as they say, | . ; as 

= nee > f - y ; >) pear, and tu speak in defence of the establishment at these 
pay our “ reckoving,” they yet urge us to contract new debts, | ectings, ‘The English people are svon convinced when men 


and to incur further difficulty and embarrassment, by entering of character undertake to do it. We beg to recommend Mr. 
once more into the dangerous vortex. The contrariety of their | Stuart Wortley’s speech to an attentive perusal. 
Opinions respecting the probability of success or defeat is too | 
amusing not to be mentioned. Some assure us that no sooner 
° : , ° BY CHARLES VIGNOLES. 
shall the French banner be displayed on the Spanish side of the ” . a ae 
Pyrennees, than a simultancous revolt will take place among | r vipa r a en ae a _ mpeanes has given to oi 
. . . ae ° ublic a very valuable tc sing “C . ' 
the troops of Louis! United with their kind friends and brother |.) 0.0 0 “oly Ss RON Ay Pit ths ponesoeanermur stand 
: . gees ; | Floridas, in a series of Observations, historical, topographical, geolo- 
traitors, the Descamisados of Spain, they will then enter France, | . 


‘ . gical, agricultural, and statistical. Since the cession of this territory 

r Bt oes é » 66 goprese | — _ . 4 ‘ 4 a 
and with roms fell swoop, demolish the “ crazy throne” of the | ¢, the government of the United States, information respecting it has 
King, and with a word, place thereon the boy Emperor Napo- been eagerly sought after by the enterprising; and it soon became 


leon! ‘This is almost too wonderful, though in these days nil! probable that the industry aud genius of the North would be directed 
admtrari is perbaps the wisest thing we can do. Yet there are in successful efforts towards the settling, and otherwise improving of 
those who say, all this has been arranged previously, and wil! | ‘his great accession to the already vast territorial space which ac- 
be the first act of the new Drama. Now we will ask, if thisbe so, | knowledges a Pre sipesT for its chief. The difficulty, however, of ob- 
if this plot has been laid, is not the King of France justified in | @'™S correct intelligence appears to have been very great, and it 





OBSERVATIONS UPON THE FLORIDAS, 


the first instance, and are not the Sovereigns amply exonerat- 
ed ? Were not the notes of the ambassadors called for, and 
their return to their respective courts not only proper but una- 
voidable ? Clearly, most clearly, on the shewing of the friends 
Of liberty themselves. | 

Other opposers of Government take a different view. They 
have heard nothing of the plot mentioned above ; they believe 
the French troops will be faithful, and will do their duty. So 
fur we agree. But, say they, it is impossible to conquer the 
Spaniards. “ War to the knife” is their cry, all party divi- 
sion will cease on the entrance of a French soldier, and every 
heart will be fixed, every hand armed, and every coffer open, 
to repel the invaders. The Spanish armies will separate into 
bands of an hundred men, and carry on the Guerilla system, 
Which proved so invincible in the late war. Should the worst 
betide, Cadiz will be the last hold of the defenders of their 
country. There they may securely defy France and the Holy 
Alliance, and bravely lock up their King to save him from his 
friends, 

The only objection to this seems to be, the absolute absur- 
dity of supposing that the King’s friends will join with the 
King’s enemies to kill and destroy, with fire and sword, other 
of the King’s friends, who come to place him in the very same 
sittation which the first party of the King’s friends alluded to 


| was reserved for the perseverance, and we may say, enthusiasm of Mr. 
| Vignoles, to complete from his own research aud personal observation 
| a Map of the Floridas. That he has performed a very acceptable 
| service to the Public cannot be doubted; and on perusing the original 


and compiled portions of his book, we are equally inclined to allow 


‘that he has done so with great credit to himself. One thing cannot 
| fail to strike every reader,—the extreine modesty of the writer, with 


| the unpretending manner in which the work, more valuable than many 
| of greater cost, is ushered to the public notice. ‘This will excite the 
| more surprize, having just meutioned the enthusiasm which seems the 
| characteristic of the Author’s mind, at least in this pursuit. It would 
| not have been unpardonable, if some part of the writer's high opinion 
| of the pursuit he was engaged in with so much honour to himself, had 
given a deeper colouring to the account he has given ef Lis own exer- 
tions to obtain the information he sought. In the preface he expresses 
his obligations to those who have assisted him, and gives his authori- 
ties—apologizing rather for what he has aot done, than claiming me- 
rit for what he has accomplished. 

Now that the fate of Cuba appears so extremely uncertain, any in- 
| formation to be depended upon respecting a territory lately so inti- 
| wnately connected in relation with that Island as Florida, must possess 
additional interest. We hope this interest will increase the circulation 
of Mr. Vignoles’ book, a circumstance that must follow an augment- 
ed curiosity respecting its subject. Strongly recommending this book 
and the map which accompanies it to the patronage of the American 
public, we conclude by extracting as much as our limits will permit 
from the “ Historical” part of the ‘‘ Observasions.” 
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long to effect, but cannot. Should there be, however, ay |  “ Florida was discovered in the year 1497, by Cabot ; but it does not 
‘appear that the country was either named or explored until 15 years 


afterwards, when Don Juan Ponce de Leon landed, in April, 1512, and 
fluding the earth covered with a suxuriant vegetation in flower, he 
styled the new region Florida, or Florida Blanea. {t was visited a few 
vears afterwards by Narvaez, and many other adventurers ; and im 
1638, Ferdinand de Soto, so celebrated in ancient books of travels, 
disembarked an army in Spirito Santo Bay, and marched through the 
interior, fighting the Indians, and destroying his troops, without gain- 
ing a single point; and after traversing round to the Mississippt, died 
at the end of 3 or 4 years, near the mouth of the Red River. 

“ His narrative throws but little light on the real state of the coun- 
try, and at present is looked epon as a mere historical romance ; for 
though he doubtless actually passed through the places he describes, 
yet with a view to palliate his lavish waste of life to the Spanish go- 
vernment, he has interwoven fabulous accounts of gold, pearls, and 
treasures, which never existed. 

“ The first colony in Florida was planted in 1562, by Ribanlt, a 
Mrenchman, near the month of the river St. John ; but the unfortunate 
Protestants, who had fled from persecution in Evrope, found the vin- 
dictive spirit of bigotry follow, and in 1564, Menendez exterminated 
them with a demoniac matignity, onequailed by the horrors of the fa- 
tal festival of St. Bartholomew ia their own country, Dominique de 
Gorgues, in 1668, took ample revenge, and hang the murderers on the 


'same branches froin which depended the bleached skeletons of his 


compatriots. } 

“ St. Augustine appears to have been built about 1565, and is an- 
doubtedly the oldest town on the continent of North America, except 
the Mextcan settlements. At the time this town was evacuaicd in 1763, 
hy the Spaniards, one at least of the original houses remained, with 
the date of 1571 upen the froat, and ali were without chimnies or 
glass windows. Sir Francis Drake, in 1586, pillaged the town ; a ce- 
remony repeated by the Indians in 1611; and im 1666, Capt. Davis, 
in the piratical spirit of the times, once mere desolated the place— 
which, from these checks, and other causes, does not appear to have 
advanced in size or population. Gov, Moore, of South Carolina, made 
a fruitless a(tack upon the fort at St. Augustine, in 1762 ; aad in 1725, 
Col. Palmer, of Georgia, was equally unsuccessful. Gen. Ogelthorpe, 
with a large force from Savannat:, was completely repulsed in 1740, 
and retreated in disorder At length the peace of 1763 gave the Flo- 
ridas to Great Britain, and for the subsequent 20 years St. Augustine 
appears greatly to have improved. The author has conversed with 
many persons who were there in June 1784, when it again reverted to 
Spain, and has heard them speak highly of the beanty of the gardens, 
the neatness of the houses, and the air of cheerfulness and comfort 
that seemed, during that preceding period, to have Leen thrown over 
the town. Neglect and consequent decay, attended this interesting 
town during its occupancy by the Spaniards ; where time or equiacc- 
tial storms damaged any buildings, public or private, the hand of re- 
pair never came, and at the period of the cession, this once elegant 
place appeared ruinous, dirty, and unprepossessing. 

“ Pensacola appears to have been founded some time previous to 
1696 ; it was in that year taken froin the French by Riola, and in 1699, 
Monsienr D'iberville failed in his attempt to retake it. In 1719, it was 
three times taken and retaken, and at length retained by France ; but 
in 1722 was restored to Spain. The prosperity of Pensacola and de- 
cay, seems to have been somewhat similar to its sister city.” 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 


Sir—Will you allow me, through the medium of your respectabte 
paper, to state that I am very certain his Majesty's subjects of Mon- 
treal would be extremely happy to find Mr. Mathews “at home” in 
this city; and I am persuaded he would meet with that receptiou 
which his talents so justly deserve. 

By giving this a place in the Albion you would confer a favoar oy 
MANY, as also your obedicut servant, 

A LOVER OF THE DRAMA, 

Montreal, 20th Feb. 1823. 


MUSAE COLUMBIANAE. 

The following version was written by a young gentleman of 
Columbia College. It gives us pleasure to make ii public. The 
lines possess in general great classical nivrit, and evince laudable 
skill in the arrangement of the pentameter. Ovid and Tibul- 
lus appear to have been the models of the versification, thougi:, 
in the twelfth line, we are constrained to object to “ ila suis”— 
and, in the last line, to the concluding penthemimer. ‘These 
are, however, venial errors, and worse have been tolerated, 
We give, as a specimen of poetic license, the following quartraiu 
fyvom a volume of the Boston Anthulogy :— 

In mortem Jacobi Lingan, ducis. 
Lingane, heu! nomen poluit cui sepe Tyrannis 
Ferre meltum, pairie semper famamque luce ; 
Fulgum terribilem plorat fatumque libi sic 
Libertas, filio ul se peritsse cupiat. 
VERSION OF THE 84th PSALM. 
Quam dilecta, Deus, sancti penetralia templi 
Queis liceat lata sacra reterre manu : 
Tempore quum festo meriti celebrantur honores, 
Et cadit ante aram victima multa tuaw! 
Sed procul, ah! procul, ipse vagor ; nunquamne reverfar, 
Nec mestis carear solicitudinibus ? 
Sub templi tecfis et ad ipsa altaria nidum 
Construit, et grato carmive pendet avis. 
Gaudia concipiunt volucres mea: hea mea fata! 
Tu patria prohibes, himitibusque sacris. 
Felices, citharis adeunt qui teinpla canoris, 
Et gratis complent vocibus ilka suis ; 
In mentem revocant tua munera, nec dolor ullam 
Carminibus ponit Letitieque modum. 
Felix, munifica tribais cui gaudia destra, 
Inceptum firme dum pede carpit iter : 
Spes alit, inque dies augeutur pectore vires, 
Et jain pune finit “ tedia longa vie.” 
tas in melius mutabilis omnia vertit : 
Post hyemem veniunt tempora verna feram ; 
Agricolis fenus reddunt data semina terre, 
Autumno fruges jam referente novas. 
Sepe rosas vidi demissaque lilia culinos 
Ut noctu marcent languida, mane vigent . 
Sepius et vidi solem, ut festinat amictu 
Imbrifero sese condere tectus aquis ; 
Erigit ille tamen roseum caput ; ille nitentes 
lnduitur radios, exhilaratque diem. 
‘Me puisum patria, loca dam deserta pererro, 
Hostis agit, quoties itque reditque dies, ’ 
Nec, nisi, cum primum sese intendentibus umbris 
Nox venit, rabido desinit ore sequi : 
Ast eademque dies, eadem mihi noctis imago, 
Hec renovat luctus semper et illa meos. 
Sic olim profugus mesto quum tempore vates 
Mandavit querule tristia verba lyre, 
Audierant colles: gemitus et saxa dedere, 
Flevit et ad tremulum mobilis aura modum :} 
Audierat miseros late nox humida fetus, 
Et fudit lacrymas pox quoque roriferas, 
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MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, 


(From the Etonian.) 

Beneath the chancel’s hallowed stone, 
Exposed to every rustic tread, 

To few, save rustic mourners, known, 
My brother, is thy lowly bed. 

Few words, upon the rough stone graven, 
Thy name—thy birth—thy youth declare— 

Thy innocence—thy hopes of Heaven— 
In simplest phrase recorded there. 

No ‘scutcheons shine, no banners wave, 

In mockery o’er my Brother's Grave, 





No sound of human toil or strife, 
To death's lone dwelling speaks of life, 
Nor breaks the silence still and deep 
Where thou, beneath thy burial stone 
Art laid in that unstartled sleep 
The living eye hath never known, 
The lonely sexton’s footstep falls 
In dismal echoes on the walls, 
As slowly pacing through the aisle, 
He sweeps th’ unholy dust away, 
And cobwebs, which must not defile 
Those windows on the Sabbath-day ; 
And passing through the central nave, 
Treads lightly on my Brother's Grave. 


But when the sweet toned Sabbath chime, 
Pouring its music on the breeze, 
Proclaims the well-known holy time 
Of prayer, and thanks, and bended knees ; 
When rustic crowds devoutly meet, 
And lips and hearts to Gop are given, . 
And souls enjoy oblivion sweet 
Of earthly ills, in thoughts of Heaven ; 
What voice of calm and solemn tone 
Is heard above the burial stone ? 
What form in priestly meek array 
Beside the altar kneels to pray ? 
What holy hands are lifted up 
To bless the sacramental cup ? 
Full weil I know that reverend form, 
And if a voice could reach the dead, 
Those tones would reach thee, though the worm, 
My brother, makes thy breast his bed ; 
That Sire, who thy existence gave, 
Now stands beside thy lowly grave. 
oe 


THE GENIUS OF SPAIN, 


t¢ Paz con Inglaterra, con todo el mundo Guerra.” 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 
On that steep ridge beyond Bayona’s hold, 
Methought a giant figure did appear 
Sunburnt and rough—he on his limbs did wear 
Bright steel and raiment fairer than of old, 
But yet uncouth in speech—* J nothing fear 
‘¢ Yon braggart threats,” quoth he, in accents bold : 
«* Let recreant France her fine-spun plots unfold, 
‘¢ And come with train barbarian in her rear, 
‘‘ Croat or Muscovite My native pride 
“ Wither'd such hosts, when mightier Captains led ; 
‘¢ Cesar, Napoleon, ill with me have sped! 
And shall I crouch now Freedom is my bride ? 
‘“* No! the young offspring of that heavenly bed, 
«Stand England firm, shall ’gainst the world make head.” 


- 








At the close of a silly book, the author, as usual, printed the word 
(iis: a wit wrote under it the following couplet :— 
“ Finis! an error or a tie, my friend ! 
“In writing foolish books—there is no end.” 





The female proprietor of a boarding-house in the city of Batavia, 
being applied to by an acquaintance for accommedation under her 
roof, regretted her inability to receive him, on account of her house 
being already filled :—* But,” added the dame, with obliging earnest- 
ness, “do not be impatient, my lodgers are new comers, and you 
know, my dear friend, we are certain of death vacancies iv a short 
iime.” 





A Liz !—The pigs in the vicinity of Naples are so fat as to be able 
to move only with difficulty ; and several persons have been curious 
te learn in what manner this desideralum was obtained. They were in- 
formed, that the pigs were always fed in the first instance with Indian 
corn, and then generally permitted fo shift for themselves! ‘The me- 
thod adopted by the Neapolitans to ascertain when the animal is fit 
for the knife, is as extraordinary as it is cruel—an iron probe is plun- 
ged into the side of the animal, and when the point touches the lean or 
muscular fibre, (not till then!) it is indicated by the expression of 
pain.—Shrewshury Paper. 








BIRTHS. 

Qn the S0th Dec. at Sibton, Suffolk, the lady of H. J. Wilkinson, Esq. of a son.— 
At his house, in Devonshire-place, the wife of Capel Cure, Esq. of a son.—At his 
house, in Uereford-street, the lady of Edmund Autrobus, Esq. ot a sun.—On Sun- 
day. the 29th Dec. at the Countess of Egremont's, in Waterloo-place, the lady of 
Francis De Courtenay, Esq. of a daughter.—The lady of John Graham, Esq. of 


Gower-street, of a sov.—On the 20ih Jan.in Duke-street, Westminster, Mrs. John | 


Gampbell of a daughter. 


MARRIED. 

At Astbury, in Cheshire, John Currie, Jun. Esq. of Essendon, Hertfordshire, to 
Miss Elizabeth Anne, youngest daughter of N. M. Pattison, Esq. of Congicton.— 
Qa the 26th Dec. Lieutenant-Calonel Cassidy, 1st West India regiment, to Miss 
Troy, of Wells, Norfolk.—On the 28th Dec. Mr. G. R. Hilliard, surgeon, of Stock- 
well, Surrey, to Miss Eliza, eldest daughter of Thomas Bridge, Esq. of Butsbury, 


near Stock, Essex. 
DIED. 
in Sluane-street, Patrick Wilkie, Esq. late his Majesty’s Cousul, at Carthagena, 
ia the 801h year of his age.—On the 19th Dec. at Nice, in the 17tblyear of his age, 
aiter a short ulness, Henry Leigh, youngest son of John Smith, Esq. M. P. of Blen- 
den-hall, Kent.—tn his 68th year, deeply regretied, Ralph Ley cester, Esq. of Toft, 
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_ MEDICATED AND OILED SILK. - 


NE subscriber havin rchased the entire stock of Mr. B. Morange, who is 
T about to leave this y Erwin announces that he is the sole Proprietor of the cele- 
brated Perspiration and W ater Proof Silks ; and also the Medicated Silk, so advan- 
tageously known in this city, and so highly recommended by the most eminent Phy- 
sicians in this country. p : 

These Silks will be sold wholesale at 51 William-street, corner of Pine-st. New- 
York, and by Agents in the several Atlantic cities. R. G. HERRING. 
N. B. A splendid selection of Thread Lace and Bobbinetts on hand. 


A FARM TO LET. 
O Let at Mamaroneck, 22 miles from New-York, near the turnpike -road to Bos- 
ton,a FARM containing 200 acres of first rate land, adjoining the Sound, and 
less than a mile from the Lauding, from whence boats go twice a week to N. York, 


and several stages pass daily within half a mile of the house. For terms, inquire 
of J. P. DE LANCEY, No. 42 Broadway. mar, 8. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS. 


Narrative of an Expedition to Dongola and Sennaar, under the command of 
his Excellency [Ismael Pasha, undertaken by order of his Highness Mehammed 
Ali Pasha, Viceroy of Egypt. By Geo. Bethune English,with a map of the course 
of the Nile. Price 1 dal 75 cts. in boards. 3 
These travels have excited an extraordinary interest, the author having been pla- 
ced in circumstances which no previous traveller possessed. His situation as gene- 
ral of artillery in the Pasha’s army, —e to him every possible source of infor- 
mation, of which he has fully availed himself. 
ng! sale at the Literary Rooms, Broadway, by 
mar. 


March 15. 











JAMES EASTBURN. 


BRITISH POETS. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION. 


bye ac interesting Volumes will be edited by Ezekiel Sandford and Robert 
Walsh, Esqrs. and the following is fixed as the 
AKRANGEMENT. 
Vol. L.—Select Works of Chaucer, Gower, Skelton, Surrey, Wyat, Gascoigne 
and Tuberville. 
11.—Select Works of Spencer, Daniel, Drayton, and Warner. 
111.—Select Works of Shakspeare and Jonson. : 
1V.—Sclect Works of Davies, Donne, Hall, Sterling, Corbet, Carew, Drummond, 
and the Beaumonts. ; : 
V.—Select Works of the Fletchers, Browne, Davenant, Babingten, Suckling, 
Cartwright, Creshaw, Sherburne, Brome, and C. Cotton. 
Vi.—Select Works of Cowley, Denham, and Wailer. 
VII.— Works of Milton. 
Vill.—Works of Milton. 
1X.—Works of Butler. 
X.—Works of Butler; and Select Works of Rochester, Roscommon, Otway, and 
Pomfret. 
XI1.—Works of Dryden. 
XIL.—Works of Dryden. ee 
XI11.—Works of Parnell; and Select Works of J. Phillips, Dorset, Stepney, 
Walsh, Smith, Duke, King, Sprat, Halifax, Rowe. 
XIV.—Works of Addison ; and Select Works of Garth, Hughes, Sheffield, Con- 
greve, Fenton, and Pattison. 
XV.—Works of Prior; and Select Works of Blackmore. 
XVI.—W orks of Gray. 
XVIL—Works of Tickell; and Select Works of Granville, Yalden, Green, Ham- 
mon-l, Somerville, and R. West. 
XVILI1.—Works of Swift. 
X1X.—Selections from Savage and Dyer. 
XX.—Works of Pope. 
XX1L—Works of Pope; and Select Works of Browne, Blair, and. 
XXII.—Works of Thomson. 
XXI11.—Select Works of Watts, Collins, and E. Moore. 
XX1V.—W orks of Shenstone; and Select Works of Cawthorne. 
XAV.—W orks of Young 
XXV1.—Works of Young; and Select Works of Dodsley, Mallet, and Ramsay. 
XXVIL—Select Works of Churchill, Falconer, and Grainger. 
XXVILII.—Select Works of Akenside, Cooper, and Thompson. 
XXIX.—Select Works of Gray, Chatterton, and Harte. 
XXX.—Select Works of Goldsmith, Langhorne, and Smarte. 
XX X1—Select Works of Johnson, Arm-trung, Shaw, Lyttleton, and Boyse. 
XXXII—Select Works of Beattie, Scott, Cunningham, and Jenyns. 
XX XIII.—Glover’s Leonidas; and Selections from Glover and Smollet. 
XX XI1V.—Select Works of Meikle, J. Warton, and T. Warton. 
XXXV.—Select Works of Jones, Blacklock, and Cotton. 
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TO PRINTERS. 


HE subscriber, (who has been Printer to the American Bible Society for six 
years past, to their entire satisfactio: 
for sale, be ge. prices, the foll n,) having retired from that business, offers 


owing articl nseq 
unnecessary in conducting his present Nw on ty ~ ea 


A number of Patent other Printin 
acy ony ie al 
aste B s and Mahogan 8 for pressin r; Banks, Horses, Troughs 
wan Boards, Poles, Standing Racks, and a member, of Rollers for caniying tak 


He has also for sale, several founts of Type, viz. Nonpareil Minion, Brevier. 
Bourgeois, rg Primer, Smail Pica, Pica, English, and 5, Band 9 lines Pica, slain 
and ornamental. | ; D. FANSHAW, No. 20 Slote-Lane, 

Where he continues the Printing Business in all its various branches, at the lowest 


prices. All orders in his line will, as usual, be thankfully received 
attended to, at the above place, until the Ist of May otali after which ay me coe 
plates removing his Office to No.1 Murray-stree', opposite the Park. 

N. B. If any persons, unacquainted with the subscriber, should be inclined to 
favour him with their business, they are respectfuily referred to the Officers of the 
American Bible Society for any iuformation they may need concerning him. 





TO BOOKSELLERS. 
*,* The subscriber will finish the Works of the Rev. JOHN NEWTON, in six 


vols. 8vo. tp a few days. The trade can yet be supplied with a few copies on the 
usual termis. March 22. 


ATRICK BYRNE, No, 3 Garden-street, opposite the Post-Office, New-York, 

Manufacturer of Quills, Wafers, Pens, and Printing Ink, returns his grateful 
acknowledgments to the Booksellers, Stationers, and Mercbants of the United 
States, for the unprecedented patronage bestowed on his Establishment for the 
past seven years, during which time it was his constant study to offer none but 
— articles, on such terms as he hopes will merit a continuance of public 
avours. 

N.B. Six months credit given when the amount exceeds 300 dollars. A 

assortment of Office Pens, Ladies Portable do. National Wafers from 1 1-2 inches 
to 3 diameter, Letter Wafers of all colours and sizes, English and American Quills, 


Pen Knives, and other articles of Stationery ; a large supply of Feather Fans, suita- 
ble for the Southern market. March 22. 


fPVUE PHYSICIAN’S POCKET SYNOPSIS; affording a concise View of the 

Symptoms and Treatment of the Medical and Surgical Diseases incident to 
the Human Frame. Compiled from the best Authorities, with Keferences to the 
most approved modern Authors. Together with the l’roperties and Doses of the 
Simples and Compounds of the National Pharmacopeeia of the United States, al- 
phabetically arranged. By J.S. BARTLETT, M. D. of the Royai College of Sur- 
geons, Londen; Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. For sale, price 
$1 50, by Munroe & Francis, Boston, and James Eastburn, New-York. 

Extract from the Preface. 

I was induced to compile the present work, from the circumstance of there be- 
ing no publication extant, in our language, which comprises a brief outline of the 
=" and treatment of medical diseases, in the portable shape of a pocket 
volume, 

1t is not improbable, that some part of the arrangement may be considered lia- 
ble to objections: for this is a point on which opinions are apt to differ. Butit ap- 
peared to me a ma ter of peculiar importance, tbat all the diseases incident to 
one particular part, as the eye, the bones, the joints, &c. should be brought under 
one head, rather than distributed through different parts of the volume. 


EXPEDITION TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
just ublished, by H. C. Carey & Co..157 Broadway, New-York, The Account of 
an dition from Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountains, performed in the years 

1819—20, by order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Sec. of War, under the command of 
Maj S. li. Long, of the U.S. Topographical Engineers. Compiled from the notes 
of Maj. Long, Mr. T. Say, and other gentlemen of the party, by Edwin James, Bo- 
tanist and Geologist to the expedition. In 2 vols. octavo, with a quarto volume con- 
taining the following maps and plates: 

1. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi— Eastern section. 

II. Map of the Country drained by the Mississippi—Western section, 

If. Oto Council. 

1V. War Dance in the Interior of a Konza Lodge. 

V. View of the Rocky Mountains, 50 miles from their base. 

VI. View of the Tabie Lands and the Exploring Party. 

VII. View of the Castle Rock, an extraordinary vatural curiosity, 

VIII. Moveable Lodges of the Kaskaias. 

IX. Oto Encampment of Skin Lodges. 

X. Geological Sections. 

The design of this work is, to give a compendious view of the history of the Ex- 
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XXXVI.—Works of Cowper. 

XXXVIL—Works of Cowper; and Select Works of Lloyd, Ferguson, Richard- | 
son, Liackstone, Jago, Whitehead, Logan, Craggs, Bishop, Bampfylde, Russel | 
Lovel, Lovebond, Bruce, Roberts, Porter. | 

XX XVILI.—Works of Burns. 

XX XLX.—Works of Burns; and Select Works of Macneil. 

XL.—Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. 

XLI.—Pope’s Homer’s Lliad. 

XLII.—Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. 

XLIIL—Mitchell’s Version of Aristophanes. 
; XLIV.—Mitcheli’s Version of Aristuphanes, Colmau’s Terence, and Gifford’s 

Yersius. 

XLV.—Carey’s Version of Dante. 

XLVI.—Carey’s Version of Dante. 

XLVII.—Meikle’s Version of Camoen’s Lusiad. 

XLVIIL.—Hunt’s Version of Tass»’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

XLIX.—Hunt’s Version of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 

L.—Select Tragedies of Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; the Versions by | 
Potter and Franklin. 

CONDITIONS. 


I. The Work will be comprised in Fifty Volumes 18mo; to contain each, upon | 
an average, 100 pages. 
IL. It shall be delivered to Subscribers at the rate of One Dollar and Twenty-five | 
Cents per volume, in boards; One Dollar and Fifty Cents, neatly bound, with dou- 
bie lettering; One Dollar and Seventy-five Vents, bound in calf and gilt; and | 
Two Dollars and Twenty-five Cents, in calf extra. Payable on delivery. 

IIL. The Publishers pledge themselves that the execution shall, in every respect, | 
be equal to that of the volume herewith exhibited. 

IV. Five Volumes shall be delivered on the first of every month, or in larger 
quantity, at the option of the Subscriber. 

Subscriptions received by 

Feb. 22. 





JAMES EASTBURN, 
Literary Rooms, Broadway. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 


F a young man, who left Dublin, Ireland, in August, 1815, and arrived at New- 

York on or about October in the same year, by the name of JOHN GANNON, 
by occupation a Currier, son of Thomas Gannon, of Back-lane, Dublin, will apply 
at No. 118 Chatham-street, New-York, he will hear of something very much to bis 
advantage. Any person giving information of said J. G. if fiving. or, if dead, 
where died, and particulars thereof, shall be amply rewarded for the same, by ad- 
dressing a letter (if out of the city) to the above number. 


»* Printers of newspapers throughout the Union will confer a favor by giving 
the above an insertion. 


INFORMATION WANTED. 
A= person who can give information relative to Johu Fraser,(son of William 
Fraser, Abercrombie Point, East River of Pictou.) who left Pictou about the 


Ist July, 1818, for St. John, New-Brunswick, and will forward such information to 
the office of the Acadian Recorder, Halifax, will greatly oblige the family—some- | 




















| thing having occurred to his advantage. 


*,* The Editors of Newspapers in the Provinces of British America, the West | 
Indies, and the United States, will confer an obligation on the family, uy giving | 
this an insertion in their respective publications. Jan. 25. | 


NEW-YORK COFFEE-HOUSE, 
No. 10 William-Sireet. 


\ ILLTAM SYKES respecttully acquaints the public, that his new dining-rooms 
(which will accommodate 120 persons) being now completed, the OK DIN A- | 
RY wilire-commence on Tuesday, the 7th inst. Dinner on the table at 3 o’clock pre- | 








cisely. Price 50 cents, including table liquors, or 12 dinner tickets for five dollars | 
and twenty-five cents. The table will always be covered with an ample variety of 
the delicacies of the season: and Merchants, Brokers, and others, may rely on the 
utmost punctuality with respect to time—also that the best attendance upon the ta- 
ble, which can be obtained, will always be afforded. The bill of fare may be seen 








details o' 
early in the summer of 1620, the party traversed a great extent of unexplored 


pedition, and of such discoveries of the party as appeared in some degree fit to 
gratify public curiosity. The residence of several of the pariy during the winter 
of 1819, at Engineer Cantonment, about seven hundred miles from the mouth of 
the Missouri, and in the heart of an Indian country, afforded the opportunity of 
collecting much new and important information concerning the aborigines. The 

this occupy a large part of the first volume. After leaving the Missouri 


country, crossed the wide, sandy and grassy deserts of the I’latte, and arrived in 
July at the Rocky Mountains, in longitude about 106 degrees W. from Greenwich. 
Near the Rocky Mountains they met several bands of Kaskaias, Arrapahoes, Kia- 
was, and other erratic tribes, wno frequent the country at the sources of the latte, 
the Arkansa, the Rio Del Norte, and the Red River of Natchitoches. In their pro- 
gress towards the south, they passed within fifty miles of Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
and falling upon a branch of the Rio Mora of Humboldt, which sy found to be 
the Canadian fork of the Arkansa, they returned to the east along its banks, and 
arrived at the Mississippi in October. in sreparing the work the compiler has bad 
free access to the numerous journals and documents of the party, and has received 
jmportant assistance from Major Long and Mr. Say. 


R. BELL, 
EGS to inform his friends and the public,that he has re opened the EXCHANGE 
COFFEE iiOUSE, corner Pine and Nassau-streets, where his Larder is fur- 
nished with the choicest viands of the season, and his Cellar stocked with the best 
liquors. 
. B. Steaks, Chops, &e. at the shortest notice. Suppers prepared for private 
parties. An ORDINARY every day at 2 o’clock. Nov. 9 











‘sheshire.—At Blackbeath, Mrs. Hadden, widow of the late Dr. Hadden, Rector of | = ge eee “Tue, oe — oe < — of rn will be served at the Ordi- | 
Stepney.—In Lower Grosvenor-street, Mrs. Hanmer Waison, of Hanimer-hall, | °'Y CVeY *uesday and Friday at 3 o'clock, and on Sundays at 2o’clock. On ihe 
Yiintshire, relict of the late John Wat-on, Esq. and previously ‘of Humphry Han- qolans adden tee eiewae esteemed dishes, will be added to the} 
a ne toes os Soe di pry y snes ped Raw Bhlgaoe ny Spe meee ga | A Second Table will be covered at 4 o'clock every day, for the accommodation 
sae agden,’ten of Welter William Kell, Esq. A ey elses Sticibe at , Paap = on _—— avocations do not permit them to dine at an earlier 
. Fireg : . : weet vite S ae | hour, ve Dinner will consist of meats removed frow the ordinary, but served u 
Desnighy North Wales fcr long snd palate cose Wham Kadward: of | ts Wi bot ezetablen i. Price 23 cent or bticets for 2 dol and #0 cen 
= Rone : - ye “ ; ds ihe Coffee Room, which is commodiously and baudsomely fitted up, will be dai- 
the ee ey aged 23.—After a short illness, at Stonelonse-court. | ly furnished with a bill of fare, and rentiomen can dine at an eae upon ver 
Conse rs ure, rae Katherine Brook, relict of the late William Brook, Esq. | 3,4 notice , § y Brn y 
uf savage-gardens, Lendon.—Un the evening of the 28th Dec. at Plaistow, Essex, | cage § ‘ : , 
aged, Hianvab Darin, relict of Wiliam Larton, Eag-lateof Graceciurchatrect, | ptt LAT%r willbe constantly supplied with exery delicacy of the New-York 
ie Cc. a n . - . . . € , - 
Fae ie of at Gower wal eat ee Be ae ror Waam Zeus | "ca with oF without Lodgivg, Uy the week, month or sear, spon moderate 
“ a atieuties ‘Hen, Bon, ened €9.edaen ie lod «| terms. The bed reoms are airy and neatly furnished ; and the utmost attention will 
an Aa Set Ghths your, coe Gn wile of eee ’ we Ra _ Saitek the and don be paid to ensure the real comfort of Boarders and Travellers. 
rA4 & a - . ° i—_ r a ° on " : +H NI » Beds TT + ” 
Wiliam Edward Smith, sq, of the Poultry, in his 63d year—At Pisa, on the 2th Private Rooms for parties, and Dioners, Suppers, &c. furaished in the best style. 





z } ‘ Wines and Liquors, of superior qnality, and genuine as imported. 
Pecember, Captain Archibald Buchanan, of the Koya! y ly regretted, we ee cage a ip need Pre ar 
ud in the English bucying ads “+4 hes avy, deeply regretted. tle Oyster, Terrapin, Qx Tall, Gravy or Peg Soup, every day at 11 o'clock. Jam. 11 





PRIVATE CLASSICAL TUTOR. 

A‘ English Gentleman, who has taught the Greek and Latin Languages both 

in this country and in England, with credit and success, and who may be said 
to possess an accurate taste in a branch of Classical education too much neglected 
here, Latin Verse and Prose Composition, though chiefly interested in a Literary 
undertaking, has a portion of bis time disengaged, and offers his services to Gen- 
tlemen of respectability #s Private Classical Tutor in the higher departments of 
the profession. Application to be made to Mr. JAMES EASTBURN, Literary 
Rooms, Broadway. Jan. 25. 


ADIES’ CORSET WARE-IIOUSE, 258 Broadway, where an elegant and ex- 

-4 tensive assortment is constantly kept. 

Ladies generally know the comfort and utility of wearing Mrs. Cantelo’s corsets, 
and are respectfully invited to the Rooms, where regular attendance i given #5 
usual. Mrs. Cantelo recommends for inspection of the ladies the patent Minerva 
Brace, as an appendage of dress, giving elegance of figure, health and comfurt to 
the wearer, and is parsicularly recommended for growing Misses. 

As the President of the United States bas granted a patent for this article, the 
public are cautioned against making or vending them, under the usual penalties. 

Country Merchants and Dealers are supplied wholesale. July 13 








PERSON, who writes a goou engrossing hand, wishes occasional —me* 
e 


in copying Deeds, Leases, &c. Apply at this Office. 


+ hee 





YO THE MEMBERS OF THE ST. GEORGES’ SOCIETY, N. Y. 
NE of the books of the Society being mislaid, any member knowing where it 
is, ili please to leave information of the same at No. 61 Pine-street. _Feb. & 


Se ee 


SELF-DEFENCE. 
y M. FULLER, the celebrated Pugilist from London, begs leave to inform the 
Gentlemen of New-York and its vicinity. that be has engaged the large room 
at the Shakspeare Tavern, Nassau-sireet, for the purpose of giving lessons in the 
above manly art. 
Gentlemen are enabled, in a few lessons, to chastise, and protect themselvcs 





| against, the assaults of the ruffian. 


The most respectable references as to character and ability can be fiver - 
ev, 6." 








—— 
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